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Mediation 


OW that, with the capture of General 
CRoNJE after a campaign involving 
admirable generalship on one side, and 

l a heroic resistance upon the other hon- 
ors are easy in the Transvaal, it is proper 
to consider the question of mediation. 

Every day that the Boer war progresses adds to 
the pity and to the horror of it. Whatever may be 
the rights of the issues involved—and these have 
beea obscured by those who have written about 
them—it is a horrible spectacle that is being pre- 
sented in South Africa, and one which, indeed—as 
President KRUGER himself said it would before the 
beginning of hostilities—staggers humanity. Such 
sanguinary strife should be impossible in days that 
claim to be enlightened, and it would seem to be 
the supreme duty of some neutral nation to inter- 
venue, not in behalf of Britain, not in behalf of the 
South-African republics, but in the name of hu- 
manity. In certain ways the laws which govern 
individuals should govern nations, and no man of 
right spirit to-day would stand idly by and com- 
placently watch two other men engaged in deadly 
strife without doing his utmost to separate the 
combatants, or, lacking power to do this single- 
handed, through a combination with others to cause 
them to be separated. What debt of gratitude is 
it that we owe to England that would make it im- 
proper for the United States government to offer 
its friendly mediation in this inhuman quarrel ? 
What duty is it that we should perform toward the 
young republics of the Dark Continent, now dark- 
er than ever before, that rises superior to our mani- 
fest duty to the whole of mankind? It is true that 
England lent us her moral support in our late dif- 
ferences with Spain, and it is undoubtedly the fact 
that. it was her attitude that prevented Continental 
intrigues against our welfare from assuming serious 
aspects; but ours was not a war of extermination 
against a well-meaning and possibly mistaken peo- 
ple; it was primarily a war in behalf of a prin- 
ciple, and was waged in behalf of an ideal rather 
than for material profit. Nor was it in a large 
sense a murderous war such as the Transvaal 
conflict has become. It was, in all conscience, 
bad enough. It was all that General SHERMAN 
indicated when he characterized warfare as hell; 
but it was not such deep, dark, abysmal hell 
as that which is now presented to our view for 
the first time in thirty years. Nothing that Eng- 
land has done for us, no duty of sympathy that 
we owe to a sister republic, transcends the ob- 
vious duty which now confronts us. Indeed, the 
reverse is true. The very flower of two noble peo- 
ples is being recklessly sacrificed in a quarrel which 
statesmanship on either side might have averted, 
and against the results of which every proper in- 
stinct in the heart of every living man rises up in 
protest. Our gratitude to England could take no 
higher, no nobler, expression than an offer of me- 
diation; our sympathy for a struggling republic 
could find no more fitting outlet than a proffer of 
our good offices to have this slaughter stopped. 





HIE case of MAcRUM is a difficult one to treat 
T with any degree of seriousness. It was so obvi- 
ously designed to be discussed through the me- 
dium of comic poetry of the fee-fo-fi-fum school that 
one hesitates to touch upon it in mere prose periods; 
but despite this fact, the incident should not be al- 
lowed to be forgotten until we 

Som are quite sure that the lesson it 
need teaches has been learned, which 

is that men of the MacruM order should be kept at 
home, and not placed in positions of responsibility 
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abroad, large or small. The ex-consul to Pretoria 
is not so much to blame in this matter as are the 
people who sent him out to do work too great for 
his capacity. There comes a time in every man’s 
life when he realizes that nothing short of a 
miracle can make him President of the United 
States, and he then begins to look about for 
some other office he can fill. Having found this, 
he strains every nerve to get it, and in this coun- 
try he becomes either an alderman, a commission- 
er of something, or a United States consul some- 
where, according to the degree of his inefficiency. 
These offices, according to political conditions, were 
primarily designed, apparently, for small men, and 
in getting them statistics prove that the small men 
have been quite successful. Now it is obvious that 
the more limited the scope of a small man the less 
likely he is to make an international fool of him- 
self, and it behooves the political powers that be 
to look carefully into a man’s capacity for ineffi- 
ciency before placing him. Mr. MacruM as an 
alderman, with little scope for his powers of error, 
would have been at most a harmless failure. As 
a school trustee or as a fire commissioner, any 
dereliction in the line of his duty would have as- 
sumed only local proportions, but to place such a 
man in a position to show his calibre to the whole 
civilized world was neither wise in the appointing 
power nor just to Mr. Macrum himself. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter, when it comes to 
the selection of incompetent men for public office, 
those who are influential in securing appointments 
for the inefficient will be more discriminating and 
adapt their candidates more closely to the require- 
ments. Ifa man is only fit for aldermanic honors, 
do not make a circuit judge of him; and if his pe- 
culiar kind of unfitness fits him only for a road 
commissionership, do not put him in the consular 
service, where all the world, observing his short- 
comings, may point the finger of derision at him. 

A man may be a born coroner, and yet lack the 
requisite qualities of mind to become a successful 
diplomat. 





HE inevitable has happened,as might of course 
have been expected. The month of February, 
comprising as it did the anniversaries of the 

birth of two immortal American Presidents, could 
not have been expected to pass into the calendars 
of the past without our being told of what WasuH- 
INGTON and LINCOLN would have 
A Futile done had they been in the Presi- 
dential chair at the present time. 
This is one of the habits of public speakers from 
which there appears to be no escape, and we have 
no doubt that when April comes and banquets in 
memory of General GRANT are held throughout 
the land, we shall be informed what General 
GRANT'S views of pressing public questions would 
have been had he been spared to us. It is a futile 
sort of proceeding, and is hardly fair to the men 
who have gone and who cannot rise up and either 
affirm or deny the truth of that which is said in 
their name. In some cases, however, this course 
is not objectionable, while in others it is wholly 
so. For instance, one does not take exception to 
Mr. Scuurz’s view of what WASHINGTON would 
have thought of our AGUINALDO trouble, because 
Mr. Scuurz is always interesting in what he says, 
has no individual axe to grind, and_approaches his 
subject from a purely academical point of view, 
and in no sense in a purely practical fashion. But 
when others less authoritative let their eloquence 
regurgitate to the days of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
and endeavor to prove to a listening world that 
that statesman would have held foolish notions as 
to our duty in the Philippine Islands, we begin to 
yearn for the days of the gag. 

One needs not be learned in history to know 
that ABRAHAM LINCOLN was not a contractionist, 
and as far as the ‘‘consent of the governed” is 
concerned, the veriest schoolboy knows precisely 
what treatment the martyr President would have 
accorded the rebellious AGUINALDO. A shorter 
shrift is not conceivable. 





T is quite evident from the events of the past two 
weeks that we are somewhat in need of a func- 
tionary clothed with authority, who shall say 

what plays may be produced and what others may 
not. In certain of our cities are art commission- 
ers, to whom are referred such plans for the em- 

bellishment of public parks and 
os Nred of streets as the generously disposed 
citizens are inclined to offer, 
with power to accept or to decline these, according 
to their artistic merit. The principle which holds 
good in relation to the permanent adornment of 
the public highways is quite as valid when it re- 
lates to that which adorns or desecrates the stage 
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temporarily. An ill-conceived, badly executed bit 
of sculpture is an offence to the zsthetic taste of a 
community, but it is harmless when compared with 
a degrading drama, which is not only an offence to 
the esthetic taste, but is also a menace to the moral 
sense of the people. 

As matters stand now we are compelled to wait 
until the harm is done in our theatres before seek- 
ing for a remedy, and the agitation of the subject 
serves rather to enrich than to deplete the coffers 
of the offenders. We do not propose to enter into 
a discussion of the morals, or lack of them, of the 
special play which has been the storm centre of the 
controversy. It suffices to say that the book which 
presented the theme of the resulting drama is one 
that could not properly be dramatized, or, if drama- 
tized, could not be presented save in a community 
where license is sometimes confounded with liberty. 
It was a brutal enough story when its succession 
of pictures was left to the imagination; rendered 
concrete, and put forth as an actual, visible reality, 
it can be nothing else than demoralizing and unfit. 
This an intelligent censorship would have ascer- 
tained at once, and we should not now be present- 
ed with the discouraging spectacle of an actress 
glorying in her error, and calling over the foot- 
lights to her audiences to stand by her in her fight 
against public decency. 

It is a pity that this should have happened dur- 
ing the current season, for in spite of a large num- 
ber of vulgar dramas that have been served up 
we have had this year a notable number of really 
interesting, well-written, and wholly commendable 
plays. The variety stage has been freer from rep- 
rehensible exhibitions than usual, and it has been 
possible frequently for the theatre-goer to leave 
the playhouse after the fall of the curtain without 
any semblance of a bad taste in his mouth. In 
general a censorship is not needed here; but it hap- 
pens once in a while that such a play as the one 
in question manages to get itself performed, and to 
prevent this once a decade would make a censor- 
ship worth while, even if for the rest of the time 
the office were a high-salaried sinecure. 





E Americans have from time to time derived 
much innocent mirth from the habit of 
British daily newspapers of printing every 

morning a Court Circular, which narrates in some 
detail the actions of the royal family. It is the 
diary of the doings of certain exalted personages, 
and as such is read with eager in- 


a ne ae terest by all loyal subjects of the 
Aastee reigning sovereign, and scoffed at 


by all lovers of republican in- 
stitutions on this side of the water. And yet we 
have something in this country which appears to 
take its place, and is not quite so commendable. 
Some weeks ago a young man was found guilty of 
murder in the first degree, was sentenced to die, 
and taken to State prison, where in the course of 
events, unless the courts intervene, he will pay the 
penalty of the crime ascribed to him ; and every day 
since his arrival at the penitentiary the public has 
been regaled with accounts of his daily life behind 
the prison bars. We are told at what hour he rises 
in the morning and at what moment he goes to 
bed at night. What he eats for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper is set forth in detail. What exercise 
he takes is fully described. The number of pipe- 
fuls of tobacco he smokes is noted. The books he 
reads and his opinions of them are rehearsed. The 
names of his callers are presented. What these 
say to him and what he replies are fully reported. 
His physical condition is daily diagnosed, and his 
reflections are surmised for the benefit of what we 
presume is an interested public. 

In short, we have a daily prison circular issued 
to us which is far more persistent and intimate 
than that in which the British indulge their in- 
terest in the doings of royalty. It is probable that 
this supplies a demand, for if it did not the editors 
of our newspapers would not permit it to be done, 
but it is an open question if there is any real justi- 
fication for the interest which is thus met; and it 
is certain that a thirst for the knowledge of the 
daily doings of Queen VICTORIA is more commend- 
able and prompted by a less morbid craving than 
this hungering after news concerning the prison 
life of an unfortunate young man and his equally 
miserable neighbors. Furthermore, the life of their 
sovereign in a sense belongs to the British people. 
We have no such excuse. What remaining days 
are vouchsafed to the convicted prisoner belong to 
himself, and he is entitled to that privacy in his 
daily life which the sequestration of his body has 
forced upon him physically. 

The prying gaze of the public should not be 
permitted to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
prison-house. 
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DUTCH COURAGE 





: By RUPERT HUGHES 


T is quite in keeping with the accuracy of proverbs 
that the popular phrase for false heroism — valor 
that is rather a matter of bottles than of battles— 
should take in vain the name of one of the most 
completely and effectively brave races in the history 
of the world peoples. 

The very first power to succumb to Dutch courage was 
what ‘‘ Dutch courage” is most afraid of—water. Old 
Ocean himself was the archfoe of the Dutch. And he is 
a magnificent enemy—more numerously supported than 
Xerxes invading the little parish of Greece; more insidi- 
ous than the Spanish peasants after their armies were con- 
quered; more sleepless than Napoleon; more persistent 
than the English have been in the last five centuries. 

The Dutch not only kept back the Sea from their lands, 
but they took from him his own. They extended their 
parapets into his territory and added it to their narrow 
realm. More than that, they forced him into alliance with 
them, and three times, when they were hard pressed by 
human armies, they opened their dikes and called in his 
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white-plumed battalions between them and surrender, pre- 
ferring the pillage he made of their fields to the sacrifice 
of independence. 

The best part of Dutch courage is that it is not a pro- 
fession or an art, it is a last resource. It is of the Cincin- 
natus type. The warrior is a plain and solid tradesman 
till he can endure some ill no longer, then he bids his 
business good-by with regret, goes out and fights like a 
genius, and hurries home with delight to the interrupted 
trade which is the real work of his life. 

As far back as 1574, when Shakspere was just ten years 
old, the Dutch celebrated a great series of victories, in 
which the ‘‘ Beggars of the Sea” played a large part— 
how, but by establishing a university that was for two 
hundred years the most renowned in Europe? They were 
a canny lot, a curious mixture of patriotism and business; 
for while they were raising marvellous revenue from 
their own well-wrung resources, they were selling to their 
Spanish oppressors powder and munitions. You would 
call them a small-souled crowd, if you did not pause to 
remember that when the time looked ripe they opened 
their long dikes and let the ruinous seas sweep over their 
lands. They turned the land battle into a naval encounter 
at such cost because they thought themselves more likel 
to win. You cannot sneer at the cotton threads in suc 
a stout piece of wool as that. 

The longest siege in history was the siege of Ostend, 
which cost three years and three months and over a hun- 
dred thousand lives. And while the Spanish were so 
painfully reducing it, a Dutch army was taking its equiv- 
alent in other directions 

On the water the Dutch have been the only people, 
save ourselves, that ever overturned the British naval 
supremacy. If you read only the English accounts of 
the wars with Holland you will not see their true impor- 
tance any more than you could learn the actual disaster 
Britannia suffered from our little fleets in the war of 1812, 
the British accounts of which seem to consist almost alto- 
gether in a list of our insolences and one pretty duel, in 
which their Shannon won a decided victory over our 
badly manned and rashly captained Chesapeake. 

So one does not learn the true splendor of the achieve- 
ments of those tremendous eld sea-dogs Tromp and De 
Ruyter from English histories. Perhaps the accounts 
written by Dutchmen in their own language or in French 
err on the side of their sympathies, but if you will split 
the difference you will have a profound admiration for 
the sailors who trounced the English and moved up the 
sacred Thames. 

Then there are the glorious Hollanders who took any 
odds against the Spanish or the Portuguese, and wiped 
them off the seas by wholesale. The names of these 
bullies are as hard on the memory or the alien tongue as 





their owners were on Spain. Just hear them!—the very 
words are a broadside—Hermanzoon van Spilbergen, Mate- 
lief, de la Marck, Koen. The only Dutch admiral that 
ever surrendered on his own quarter-deck was the fear- 
less De Winter, whom the braw Duncan’s men took 
prisoner when he had almost no deck left to stand on 
and was the only one alive on it. Then there is the fact 
that the senior partner in the firm of William and Mary 
was a Hollander. 

The ancient stolidity and pluck of the little people sur- 
vive, waiting, perhaps, only some chance spark to set it 
afire again. Meanwhile the offshoot of the old oak flour- 
ishes with undiminished vigor in the other end of the 
world, where two little republics face the entire British 
Empire. 

A more epic confrontation is not found in fact or fic- 
tion. Already the Lilliputians have extracted from their 
enemy a price that has “‘ staggered humanity.” 

The gospel of most strategists is well condensed in the 
three fundamental precepts laid down in Colonel Fix’s 
Manual & Strategy, as trans- 
lated by Captain H. R. Lemly, 
U.8.A.: 

“Always be the _ x 
wherever you would strike 
your adversary or resist a 
shock with which you are 
threatened by him; in other 
words, engage your masses 
with the fractions of the ene- 
my’s forces, or your large 
fractions with his smal! ones.” 

Now it seems to me that 
many an eminent theorist 
makes vital error just here, in 
assuming that to make your- 
self stronger is, ‘‘in other 
words,” to make yourself 
more numerous. A _ better 
ideal, I should say, would be 
to make your army stronger 
man to man than any pro 
ble adversary, so that a chance 
numerical inferiority would 
be outweighed by a superior 

uality. istory reeks with 
the blood of armies maneu- 
vred on the idea that numbers 
regulate victory. And the 
most glorious and by no means least numbered pages of 
chronicle are illuminated with the achievements of leaders 
who rated morale and mobility above mass. 

Surely the thing to do in and before war is to make 
your man better than the enemy’s man, and so much bet- 
ter that you can accept the enemy’s challenge and fight 
him with weapons and ground of his own choosing. The 
illiterate Indians made fools of our soldiery until we learn- 
ed the trick of turning our men into Indians for the nonce, 
and teaching the savage that a civilized man could be a 
better and shrewder savage than the savage himself, when 
he thought it worth while. 

The ts have chosen the field of combat; they have 
indicated the necessary weapons. Can the English adapt 
themselves to what is to them a new mode of warfare? 

Colonel Fix lays down as his second precept the impor- 
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tance of operating upon “interior lines,” so that quick co- 
operation and concentration may be insured. The cir- 
cumstances of the war and the natural advantages of its 
theatre have given the Boers « beautiful control over this 
canon. The third precept advises one to ‘‘ operate as far 
as possible upon the communications of the enemy with- 
out exposing your own.” ‘This the Boers have done toa 
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large extent. They have certainly not exposed their own 
rear, and they have made the communications of the three 
British columns precarious and costly. 

Jomini says that no country can be successfully in- 
vaded when the people are a unit against the invader. 
The Spanish people have proved how far from sufficient 
it is to. conquer merely the organized troops ofa aay. 
and the British are so far from hoping for dissensions in 
the Transvaal that they are much concerned over the 
steadiness of even those people whom they call their own 
citizens. 

A further obstacle to English success is the fact that the 
odds are to-day largely in favor of any fairly intrenched 
force, owing to the immense recent increase in the zone 
and rapidity of fire. The Yankee troops in Cuba took 
trenches unshaken by artillery, but our enemies were no- 
toriously poor marksmen, and even at that our losses 
reached a ghastly percentage. The Boer, however, is a 
marksman of extraordinary acuteness, He is enormously 
superior to the Englichman as a shot, and bas a startling 
advantage when fighting from cover against a force cross- 
“—— open. 

he Transvaal soldiers have been well! likened to Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, because of their similar informality of or- 
nization, their hatred of the gewgaws of soldiery, their 
eep religious faith, and their skill in all the essentials of 
war-making. Their mode of life is largely to credit for 
this, They are bred on open air, hard work, and severe 
rations. They can fight well with a commissariat that 
would send the British into mutiny. 

The most marvellous quality of the Boer soldier is his 
marksmanship. One authority, who has made investiga- 
tion, announces that only three per cent. of the British 
regulars attain a standard to which sixty-five per cent. of 
our American troops are brought. And the Boer is prob- 
ably better than our men, for his training teaches him to 
find his own range, as he does not practise at rifle-butis 
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of exactly known distance with nicely adjusted peep- 
sights. 
On the vital importance of good shooting I base much 


of my'confidence in the Boer, and in one other quality; 


that has come to the front—his possession of that worthy 
discontent and that long-sighted caution, even progres- 


siveness, that keeps one from the fatal error of: resting 


inert upon success, ’ 

The Boer did not think that, since he routed a small 
detachment of English at Majuba, his very ee was 
enough. He did not think that he knew it all. ut he 
sent to Europe for, men and methods and for material of 
the very bighest type and efficiency. He developed an 
artillery organization whose superior accuracy and range 
have compelled the English to appeal to their navy for 
guns. He made Pretoria a stronghold that authorities 
declare to “be the best prepared.in the world. He has 
built cold-sturage warehouses of great capacity for siege 
times. 

He has fortified and intrenched the approaches to his 
country with remarkable thoroughness.- An anecdote in 
this connection is interesting. Inquiry was made of Ger- 
many as to how.many cartridges were expended in the 
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Franco-Prussian war. On being informed 18,000,000, the 
Boers ordered 36,000,000. 

In connection with the common opinion that the 
Transvaal will run short of supplies, an interview with 
the mining magnate Robinson, who is second only to 
Cecil Rhodes in the financial circles of South Africa, is 
apropos. He is quoted as saying that while he knows a 
way of conquering Boerland, would communicate it 
secretly to the War Office, the attack must not be based 
on any belief in-the exhaustibility of the Boers’ supplies, 
as such belief is false. Upon the first half of his statement 
the financier need hardly be considered seriously, but 
upon the matter of supplies he is eminent authority. 

More than almost any other quality, that rare quality 
in soldiers, initiative, has given American arms an un- 
broken series of successful wars. This quality seems to 
exist in the Boer soldier to a like degree. A determined 
individualism, which has its socially unpleasant side, is a 
mighty good equipment for an army in detail, if it have 
the necessary appreciation of discipline and subordivation. 

Their mobility trebles their fighting strength, Their 
system of mounted infantry is instructive to the whole 
military world. Each man has his own horse, trained to 


obedience. The soldiers are cavalry for travelling and 
infantry for battle. 

The British may have a series of successes after their 
many disasters. But it must be remembered that the war 
does not really begin till the Boers are driven back into 
their own fastnesses. The capture even of Pretoria does 
not insure peace, for the Duteh are prepared to retire to 
the hills, and they are racially a people who fight best un- 
der reverses. Furthermore, the reduction of a capital does 
not mean an end to resistance or a proof of final success. 
In the Revolution war, Washi said, when the 
British ; took Philadelphia, that they were lost. In the 
war of 1812, too, the city.of Washington was taken and 
sacked; but we won out, as everybody but the English 
schoolboy knows. When Napoleon took Moscow, he 
wished he had not. 

The chances of foreign intervention are not thought 
much of by students of the situation; but with the sym- 

thy for the Boers taking great strides everywhere, and 

ncreasing perhaps more because of their successes than 
their deserts, it need not be looked on as at all improbable 
that England will do something to encourage or compel a 


_ coalition of the covetous powers. 
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THE WATER-CART AT MAGERSFONTEIN., 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ONE OF THE HOWITZERS AT MAGERSFONTEIN, 


DRAWN BY GORDON H., GRANT, SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE FIELD FOR ‘“HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE SUFFOLKS AT COLESBERG. 
DRAWN BY GORDON H. GRANT FROM A SKETCH BY A SUBALTERN WHO ESCAPED. 
During the night of January 4, four companies of the Suffolk Regiment got around to the back of a large kopje and climbed the sloping side of it, the Boers being on the steep 
side. A night surprise was the object of the British force, but they themselves were surprised instead. for no sooner were they on the ridge than the Boers were ‘seen coming up the 
kopje from all sides. Two companies of the Suffolks cut their way out and-escaped, but the rest fell into the hands of the enemy. 





LORD STRATHCONA, TROOP D, CANADIAN MOUNTED INFANTRY. 
Who is sending three Squadrons of Canadian Mounted Now on their Way to the Front. 
Infantry to South Africa at his own Expense. 


THE BRITISH SIGNAL CORPS LAYING A GROUND-WIRE. COWBOY RECRUITS FOR STRATHCONA’S HORSE. 
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HEN General Joubert crossed Laing’s Nek 
into Natal, Colonel J. Y. F. Blake, a grad- 
uate of West Point, who for ten years 
was an officer in the Sixth United States 
Cavalry, took a picked squad of Ameri- 
can and Irish miners and made an ad- 

venturous ride, blowing up the railway bridges behind the 
British from Newcastle to Waschbank. As the Boer 
commandoes approached Dundee, Blake and his Uitland- 
ers became the escort for the heavy artillery. I had heard 
of Blake and his ‘‘ corps” when I first arrived at Pretoria. 
He could ride any horse a Boer could mount, but most of 
his Irish miners were not at home in the saddle, and many 
a good story of his experiences in unravelling the myste- 
ries of veldt life to his regiment I heard when I first ar- 
rived at the laager at Charleston. It was not until the 
battle of Modderspruit that the Irish-American corps 
ceased to be the butt of all the camp jokes. On that day 
it showed its mettle under circumstances that have made 
it an indelible part of Afrikander history. 

Blake is a typical product of the American West. He 
is a tall, perfectly proportioned man, straight, lithe, and 
sinewy as an Indian, with a gray mustache and gray curly 
hair, partially bald; has a high round forehead, straight 
nose, sharp, clear gray eyes, and a face that in an instant 
can melt from an expression of savage wrath into warm- 
est, almost feminine, kindness. He can recite Byron and 
Shakspere by the half-hour; talk to you of London or 
New York society celebrities, of Indian customs in Arizo- 
na or Kafir characteristics in central Africa; tell you how 
roulette is played at Monte Carlo, of what the menu ata 
Cairo fashionable hotel consists; explain the difference in 
rifle cartridges, pack-donkeys, Ute moccasin tracks, Mata- 
bele assegais, or the ties to go with a dinner dress or an 
afternoon coat; can send a company whirling through 
technical military evolutions, twirl a sabre until it looks 
like a sheath of fire, lead a german, roll the word damn 
and its relatives under his tongue with a relish, or be 
moved to silent sympathetic admiration at the sight of 
old men praying fervently around a camp fire. He isa 
maa who will cover you up with his blanket while you 
are sleeping and lie down in the rain and mud himself, 
or give you the piece of hard bread in his pocket and say 
he has just had something to eat, when you know he has 
not had a bite during twelve hours’ hard riding. 

The Boers had pressed General White back into Lady- 
mith, together with the troops that had evacuated Dun- 
dee, and placed a big Creusot siege-gun—which had been 
brought from one of the forts about Pretoria—on Pep- 
worth Hiil, five miles north of Ladysmith. The Irish- 
American corps was stationed on the hill as the guard to 
the big gun, while the Boer commandoes swung around 
the kopjes about the city aad took charge of the railway 
leading from Ladysmith to Colenso. From Pepworth Hill 
one can see only a few houses in Ladysmith, the town ly- 
ing snugly under a low range of precipitous hills. Just 
lefore dark on the evening of October 29 the big cannon, 
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which had been christened ‘‘Long Tom,” sent a half- 
dozen of its shells screaming, sizzling, and purring through 
the five miles of space between it and Ladysmith. After 
each one you could see a pillow of bluish-gray dust rise 
slowly up from where you knew the town lay, in bebind 
the little red hills; a white ring of smoke, sometimes two, 
would rise above the sinister pillow of dark stuff and 
float lazily wy 5 Then—your blood was tingling with 
expectancy—a low, deep, sullen roar came back from 
those hills and echoed among the high kopjes. The shell 
had burst. And as you watched another shell shoved 
into the breech, you wondered if that piece of steel and 
iron, with its revolving index of figures like a combina- 
tion on the lock of a money-safe, and its contents of bullets 
and powder, would shatter the limbs of many men when it 
exploded behind those little hills five miles away, or wheth- 
er it would simply expend its ferocity in some side street 
or a sluit or demolish « deserted house. A young beard- 
less boy turned a crank, and the long cold muzzle raised 
slowly up, until it looked like a huge animal sitting on its 
haunches. The artillerymen jumped back to their’ posi- 
tions; a young fellow, his face greasy with powder smoke, 
pressed a little lever, there was a mighty roar, the tons 
of cold steel sprang into the air with a vicious shake and 
came down with a thud that shook the ground, while a 
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cloud of twirling white smoke, like a huge mass of cotton, 
seethed twenty paces in front of the black muzzle, and 
then was carried away in the evening breeze along the 
chain of kopjes. At first you distinguisli in the roar a 
piercing scream; it seemed high up in the air above you; 
then— you could count seven or eight pulse-beats — it 
seemed slipping down some rough scale and was sizzling 
like a circular saw against a sliver in a heavy oak plank; 
ou count ten or twelve pulse-beats—and it was purring 
ike a lion cub when you saw the pillar of dust and smoke 
rise again behind those hills, that were now growing in- 
distinct. Still the purring could be heard; the sound was 
travelling back five miles, and you counted your pulse 
again, until the dull, hoarse roar could be heard from the 
bursting shell. 

There is a short twilight in South Africa, and when the 
sun sank behind the peaks of the Drakensberg Mountains 
away to the west the long shadows from the kopjes quick- 
ly deepened into black nothingness. The first shells had 
been dropped into Ladysmith. 

The young Boer artillerymen were wrapping the big 
cannon up in canvas, as though the cool breeze which 
was springing up might chill it. It was on account of the 
heavy night dews. Away off to the southwest of Lady- 
smith you could see some cump fires twinkling among 
the kopjes. The Free State troops, who had come in 
through Van Reenen’s Pass and cut off further retreat, 
were getting supper. While the Americans and Irishmen 
were assisting the young Transvaalers to unload a wagon 
filled with shells, and were digging pits near the big can- 
non in which to place them, Colonel Blake helped place 
a smaller cannon and two Nordenfeldt-Maxims on the 
right-hand side of the kopje, where the slope was less 
precipitous and there were fewer rocks. 

“They vught not to have fired those shells this even- 
ing,” he remarked, as he looked toward the little hills 
which enclosed the town and the 14,000 British troops. 
‘* There are not 4000 Boers within ten miles of Ladysmith 
to-night. If General White gets on to that fact he will 
be out here and have this big cannon before re-enforce- 
ments can come up.” 

The colonel stationed his sentries and outposts, and 
came back to his little camp among the rocks, thorn trees, 
and cacti, behind Pepworth Hill. It was an hour before 
daylight, the coldest part of the night, when Blake turned 
in his blanket, listened a moment, and then stood straight 
up and turned his ear to the breeze which was blowing 
around the kopje from the east. 

“‘Something’s up,” he said. ‘‘Get up, boys; let’s have 
a look from the top.” And he stumbled along over the 
rocks, and then crossed the flat-topped kopje to the place 
where the big Creusot stood like a grim spectre in its dirty 
white canvas. 

‘* Didn’t you hear that?” He stopped short. Away down 
in the flats to the southeast of the hill came the mea- 
sured sound of a heavy hub striking against the nut and 
shoulder of an axle. It was inky darkness across there in 
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MAXIM GUN ON PEPWORTH HILL. 
Photographed on the Eve of the Battle of Modderspruit. 


the shadow of Lombard’s Kop and Bulwayno, the two 
highest kopjes in the vicinity of Ladysmith. Then away 
to the deft, almost directly to the east of Pepworth Hill, 
the muffled beat of horses’ hoofs could be heard galloping 
on the rolling veldt; then there was a rumble like distant 
thunder. It died away; then it came again, and again, 
and still again. : 

‘**Those are platoons of cavalry crossing a hard wagon- 
road,” said the colonel. ‘‘The Boers, you know, never 
go in any regular order like that.” 

The eastern heavens behind the two high kopjes three 
miles across the open veldt began to grow red. The 
shadows of the kopjes began to grow deeper in com- 
parison. 

“Did you hear that?” Blake asked, and turned to peer 
into the deep shadows in the valleys to the southwest of 
the kopjes. Some stones were rolling together. 

‘‘They are scrambling through that deep sluit that 
runs along down there,” he said, as he stood straight up, 
looked all about him, and listened. Major McBride, a 
typical son of old Ireland, with painful red whiskers, deep 
blue eyes, and an unconscious witticism with half the 
sentences he utters, came up. 

‘* Shure, Colonel, and how is it yez make out that some- 
thin’ is movin’ down there? A lot of thorn trees have 
growed up down there in the night, or ilse it’s a few rigi- 
ments av Lancers, begorra!” McBride interposed. 

The sky around Lombard’s Kop was rapidly taking on 
the shade of McBride’s whiskers. That mass of black 
that might have been a grove of thorn trees was moving 
farther to the left. 

‘*That’s cavalry.” Blake pointed to the left. ‘‘ The 
artillery is down therein the open veldt, half-way between 
here and Bulwayno, and the be one | ought to be over 
here to the right. That’s professional military.” 

It was getting still lighter. , 

‘*Don’t you see that khaki helmet down there among 
those red rocks?” 

Blake pointed down in the direction from whence had 
come .the sound of rolling stones a short time before. 

‘*They are fools for wearing that light khaki among 
these red kopjes and rocks.” 

It was getting much lighter now, and Blake turned to 
look where the cavalr 
detachment was stationed. 

** Well, I’ll be damned if 
they haven’t more cavalry 


J. M. A. Wolmerans, General Schalk-Burger, 
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rather, a big square of’green cloth which had been bought 
in Johannesburg, was floating over that rock - strewn 
kopje. Twenty yards the other side of the big Creusot 
was the red, white, blue, and green flag of the eeovesl 
Republic. 

Men were running in every direction. Americans and 
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Irishmen were piling up stone breast works along the edge 
of the kopje that faced the British infantry. The canvas 
had disappeared from *‘ Long Tom.” ‘An old Boer, on a 
Basuto pony that dodged the rocks like a sheep, rode up 
to Colonel Tri¢hardt, the commanding officer of the Boer 
artillery, handed him a message from General Joubert,and 

Hoped away, his long silky whiskers waving over his 
eft shoulder. The sun was just peeping over Lombard’s 
Kop when Lieutenant Du Toit closed the breech on a big 
shell in Long Tom, studied the distances in the uncertain 
light a moment, and then gave the range and the order to 
fire. 


‘** Every man under cover!” Blake yelled to his meu. 

The angry tongue of fire and the frothy smoke had 
scarcely left the muzzle.of the big Creusot when that line 
of thirty-six black holes away down in the flats below 
leaped into flame. ‘There was no smoke from those guns. 
Every man flattened himself against the ground; there 
was a long roar like a peal of thunder. And then as you 
lay hard against the damp earth watching an ant that 
came out of a hole in the ground two inches from your 
right eye, you wonder if all the sufferings in the infernal 
regions were concentrated into one piercing, agonizing 
scream, growing louder and louder every teuth of a sec- 
ond—you wonder if that would equai this invention of 
civilized men. You wonder if you could get along in life 
best without your left arm or right leg. You imove both 
and jerk your right hand under your body. It would be 
impossible to get along without that hand. You wonder 
if that ant will get killed; then you laugh. It seems like 
an hour since you saw those flashes of fire down there in 
the flats. Then you wonder if you have not some strange 
fever. Itis hideous. Then it is all over. You find you 
are not dead. You are sure that after that experience 
will never be surprised at any combination of noises 

this world or any other. That final crash doubled you 
up. but you are glad that you were not over there in frent 
of that red rock which has a big blue sploich on it. 

“Every one burst too high,” Blake called out from the 
stone he was sitting on. 

**Colunel, faith and oi'll wager that big kittle of coffce 
is shpoiled,” called out O'Riley from behind a big bowlder. 
“ Oi saw three of those blasted shrapnel] shells drop right 

over the edge of this same 
koje where oi left the 
e boilin’.” 
With little more concern 





out there than I thought 
they had in all South Af- 
rica! Look! coming out 
of that sluit! Hello! I 
thought so. What do you 
see now?” He was look- 
ing straight down into the 
valley to the southeast. 

They might have been 
ant-bear holes, if they had 
not been in such a straight 
line and at such matlhie- 
matical distances. 

‘Six batteries, six guns 
each!” Blake ejaculated. 
‘* Beautifully placed, and 
right where a shell won't 
kill as many men with fly- 
ing pieces of rock as it 
will with its own slugs. I 
don’t believe that there is 
a rock within a half-mile 
of that artillery. Nice, 
isn’t it? Artillery to shell 
us to pieces, cavalry to 
take our left flank, and 
infantry our right. My 
Lord! look among those 
rocks! Not less than— 
look over there in that dry 
sluit to the right—not less 
than 5000 men down there 
on that flank. Let’s see— 
450, 75,150—there are not 
700 Boers on this side of 
Ladysmith. Lucas Meyer 
and his commando are five 
miles northeast of here. 
Well, I can see that my 
father’s son is a corpse, 
and, boys, your wives will 
be widows before night. 
Hang you, O'Riley, keep 
quiet! You will get 
enough fighting before you 
are an hour older.” 








than he would have shown 
while closing a stove door 
on a stick of wood, Du Toit 
again closed the breech on 
a long shell, and studied 
the scene, which was now 
getting very distinct. Half- 
way to its destination that 
big shell passed six smaller 
ones from the British bat- 
tery on the left. A little 
farther on it passed six 
more from the second bat- 
tery; and just as it burst 
the third battery beiched 
forth six tongues of fire; 
and then the fourth, 
then the fifth, then the 
sixth, then the first, and 
for two solid hours there 
was not a break in the 
steady rain of sheils, Ey- 
ery eight minutes the big 
cannon sent its shells down 
among the battery horses 
in the rear of the British 
artillery. Then one fell 
amongst the gunners at 
the first battery. It was 
getting too smoky on the 
opje to see weli,and Long 
Tom’s muzzle was turned 
toward the cavalry on the 
left, and three shells 
loughed through the 
zancers. You could see 
men and horses mix up on 
the ground; then after a 
short commotion the cav- 
alry was motionless again. 
For a time the sun was 
fearfully hot; then the 
smoke from the bursting 
shells acted as a screen. 
They were all breaking 
high in the air, and some 








McBride was digging a 
hole, and in a few minutes 
the flag of Ireland, or, 
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about a hundred yards too 
far in the rear, Still the 
cavalry waited out there at 
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the left, and the infantry patiently baked among the mer- 
cijess red rocks down at the right, expecting that finally a 
shell would surely disable the big gun. The hours melted 
slowly away until eleven o'clock, and not a man on Pep- 
worth Hill had a seratch, although half the bowlders were 
covered with blue splotches where the slugs and pieces of 
shell had struck. Then a half-hour passed without a 
shell being fired from the big Creusot. The infantry on 
the right began to move up, and exposed three Maxims. 
The cavalry on the left started on a slow gallop toward 
the hill, each rider bending close to his horse’s neck, while 
the long lances presented a menacing front beyond the 
horses’ heads 

The infantry had come within twelve hundred yards of 
the hill. The Americans and Irishmen waited patiently 
for the word. 

‘“Don't waste a single cartridge. 
Blake called out ‘It is twelve to fifteen 
yards,” 

“ The sights were raised, and the blued steel barrels of 
the Mausers stuck out from among the big bowlders in a 
haphazard line. The British artillery stopped firing. 

“All right, boys,” Blake called out, as he trained his 
own tifle down the slope. 

It sounded as if men were beating boards with hammers. 
When the English Maxims began to work, the Norden- 
feldts ou the kopje replied. Then the Krupp gun plough- 
ed a nasty path through a company of Highlanders. The 
empty Mauser shells began to pile up beside each Ameri- 
can and Irishman. Then Long Tom sent a shell crashing 
into the cavalry, which had come close up on the left. A 
second shell sent them back to their original position, 
leaving a trail of mangled horses and Lancers on the open 
veldt. The infantry came slowly on. Men dropped with 
fearful regularity. Some one had a perfect range on the 
English Maxims. Man after man went down at them. 
A score of shrill bugle calls rang out, and the infantry re- 
treated out of rifle-range again. Then the British artil- 
lery again rained shells at the big cannon. ‘The sun was 
directly overhead when the shells began ploughing up the 
ground near Long Tom. They were getting a splendid 
range. Then one exploded just over the muzzle, and an- 
other at the breech. Du Toit went down on his back, 
with his left hip torn away. Six gunners were struck 


Keep cool, boys,” 
hundred 
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with shrapnel. And still the shells rained about the big 
cannon. 

‘Send me six men to carry shells,” called out Colonel 
Trichardt to Blake. 

About a‘dozen Irishmen who heard the order respond, 
ed. Blake selected six unmarried men, and sent the rest 
back to watch the infantry. The Creusot sent two more 
shells into the cavalry, and three Irishmen went down in 
a heap just as they had deposited as many shells near the 
big gun. 

yearn the infantry on the right started up. Du Toit 
was still giving orders. The Irish-American Mausers were 
pumped with fearful regularity, and again the Krupp 
gun sent its shells among the regiments of infantry, while 
the Maxims swept back and forth among the rocks and 
dry sluits, as the Fusiliers and Highlanders scrambled 
over them. The bugle calls came again, and they re- 
treated out of range. Long Tom was still sending his 
shells into the cavalry. The thirty-six British guns again 
opened on the kopje. It was soon so smoky that the 
plain below could not be seen. Two more Irishmen and 
an American went down after bringing up ammunition. 
It was just one o’clock when Blake turned to say some- 
thing to one of his men and a shell burst a few yards 
above his head. His right arm went down, and he sank 
to his knees with a convulsive shudder. Blood was 
trickling from his right ear; tere was a long rent in his 
coat at the shoulder and a hole through the brim of his 
sombrero, while the blood was spurting through a hole 
in his coat sleeve over his right forearm. A dozen men 
were around him ina second. They jerked off his som- 
brero, but the only mark on his head was a big blister 
which was raising behind his right ear and a small cut 
on the ear itself. Blake was gazing around him with a 
dazed expression on his face; then he shuddered again as 
one of his men poured a pint flask of brandy down his 
throat. A handkerchief was being twisted into a tight 
bandage around his arm, when he blinked consciously, 
and after looking at his arm and those around him, he 
smiled a bit grimly as he said, ‘‘That one meant busi- 
ness, didn’t it?” He stood up and shook himself and 
pushed the holster of his pistol in front of his right hip. 
The shells were still bursting over the kopje. 

“They haven’t got me yet. I'll be damned if I can’t 





shoot as well with my left hand as with my right! But 
say, old man, do you know, there isn’t a particle of feel- 
ing in this right arm. I suppose that slug has finished it. 
If the whole pack of us aren’t finished before this music 
lets up, a hand or a foot here and there don’t make any 
difference. I’m a nasty-looking sight now with this 
blood all over me. Cox, if you don’t get under cover and 
stay there I will reduce you tothe ranks!” Cox started 
to do as he was told, but just then the butt end of a shell 
struck him in the throat. 

Suddenly there was a lull, and from the low range of 
kopjes three miles to the northeast you could hear the 
booming of cannon. 

**That is General Lucas Meyer,” said Blake. ‘It’s 
time he arrived.” For the third time the infantry down 
at the righ: was pressing up toward the hill. Long Tom 
was turned in that direction, the Krupp gun was being 
relieved of shells as fast as possible, the Maxims were 

»unding away, and every Mauser was being pumped with 
rightful speed. The booming away off to the left con- 
tinued. The British artillery was trying to silence the 
re-enforcements, and had swung around in line facing the 
north. The infantry at the right was again retreating, and 
then the big Creusot sent one of its shells flying into the 
British artillery forces. The Maxims and the Krupp gun 
were still ploughing into the infantry. The smoke had 
cleared entirely from Pepworth Hill. General Meyer's 
cannon were doing frightful havoc among the Lancers. 
Then there was a lull. New horses had come up for the 
British artillery. The Lancers fell back, and in ten min- 
utes the Lancers, artillery, and infantry were fleeing back 
into Ladysmith. The big Creusot followed them with 
shells until they disappeared behind the little red hills 
that enclosed the town on the north. 

It was just two o'clock in the afternoon of October 80 
when the last shot was fired which sealed the doom of 
General White’s offensive operations. Blake and some of 
his wounded had started for Pepworth Farm, where the 
Red Cross flag had just been placed, when Major McBride, 
his face and red whiskers greasy with powder smoke, ac- 
costed him. 

‘Shure, Colonel, but wasn’t it a glo-or-r-rious day fer 
ould Ireland?” and Blake smiled grimly as he looked at his 
numb right hand, which was already beginning to swell. 























The Puerto Rico Carnival 


fr” HE carnival season in Puerto Rico opened on 
February 25 this year, and continued during the 
two subsequent days and nights. It was the 
gayest season of the year in Puerto Rico, and 
corresponded to the Mardi-gras as observed in 
New Orleans. The carnival in Puerto Rico is 
celebrated in much the same manner as is the Mardi-gras. 
The people certainly have as much enjoyment, even 
though their celebration cannot be compared to the New 
Orleans affair in magnificence and in the general festivi- 
ties In Puerto Rico the three days preceding Ash- 
Wednesday are given over to one grand masquerade. 
Strangers in Ponce, particularly Americans, are not fore- 
wartied of what is to happen during these three days. 
It is left to them to discover for themselves how the Puer- 


toriquefios celebrate their carnival. The stranger goes into 
the streets as usual, and as he turns the first corner he, 
likely as not, receives an egg full in the breast. It is not 
a real egg, of course, but a shell deftly sealed with paper 
and filled with perfumed water. This is an unexpected 
experience. The victim glances around in a dazed, 
amazed manner, and catches a glimpse of a pair of dancing 
black eyes smiling down at him from the balcony. He 
continues his walk, and before he has proceeded a dozen 
paces a shower of many-colored little pieces of paper de- 
scends, seemingly from a clear sky. He is a little per- 
plexed by this time, and may be vexed. He quickens his 
gait, and turns aside to allow a pretty sefiorita to pass. 
When she is abreast of him she stops suddenly, and blows 
a quart of flour full.in his face from a cornucopia. The 
flour settles on his coat, which has previously been well 
moistened by the water-filled egg. By this time the in- 
nocent American has awakened to the spirit of the game, 
and returns to his room to change his clothes for a duck 


suit, which will be more presentable afier being showered 
with flour and water. 

Most strange are the costumes seen on the streets. Half- 
naked boys, their bodies shining with coats of tar, their 
faces and breasts cut with great gashes of red paint, repre- 
sent Zulu warriors; a claw-footed, fork-tailed representa- 
tion of his Satanic Majesty dashes up the street, scattering 
the crowd as he passes. .An Italian brigand leads a make- 
up performing bear across the plaza. San girl one meets 
is masked; many are clad in multicolored dresses. 

The three days’ festival ended with a grand masquerade 
ball at the theatre, known as ‘‘ La Baile de Pifiata,” so 
named from a huge bouquet of roses suspended from the 
ceiling of the auditorium. From this immense bouquet a 
spray of expensive perfume fell gently on the merry dan- 
cers beneath. “At eleven-thirty the roses were pulled down 
and distributed among the ladies, masks were removed, 
and the ball broke up at midnight. 

Sipney 8. McKee. 


























STREET SCENES IN PONCE. 
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EVERT STOOD STILL WITH 


THE SHAWL IN HIS 





HAND. 


THE ACTION AND THE WORD. By Brander Matthews 


CHAPTER VI. 


’ 


RE you all ready?” asked Sherrington, giving a 
last glance around the stage. ‘ You may 
ring up,” he said to the prompter, as he 
walked toward the side where Evert was 
standing with Carla and Gurney Twiss, ready 
to go on 

With chill apprehension Evert heard the bell ring and 
saw the curtain begin slowly to rise. It was too late now 
to back out, and Carla would have to go through with the 
thing as best she could. But suppose she should have a 
sudden attack of stage-fright and lose her voice, or for- 
vet her part, or break down altogether? And Evert 
clutched his wife’s hand to encourage her. 

She gave him an answering pressure. ‘‘ Why, Evert,” 
she said, ‘‘ you are trembling!” 

‘‘Am I?” he asked. ‘* You mustn’t, anyhow.” 

‘*Tt’s in the middle of the first act that I get frozen stiff 
and my voice goes and I don’t know what I’m doing,” 
Gurney Twiss declared. ‘*Why, when I played Charles 
Surface, I—” 

But Sherrington had reached them. ‘‘ Don’t be scared, 
Mrs. Brookfield,” he said, encouragingly. ‘‘ You will be 
all right. Take it easy until you pick yourself up again. 
Don’t be in a hurry; and let your voice out.” 

‘*T’m not a bit frightened,” she answered; ‘‘I don’t see 
why either of you should think so. I’m certain it’s going 
to be a big success!” 

Evert felt her warm hand as it lay in his cold palm, 
and he could not detect a tremor. He glanced at her, 
und she seemed perfectly self-possessed. He thought he 
had never seen her looking better, und he remarked how 
becoming her riding-habit was, with the severe hat con- 
trasting with the lively countenance beneath it. 

“That's right, that’s right,” Sherrington returned 
‘‘But remember to speak very distinctly and make ’em 
hear you.” 

The few opening lines of the play had been spoken by 
Pauline the maid, and the time came for Frou Frou to 
enter. 

‘* There’s your cue,” said Sherrington. 
let “em have it.” 

She rushed on the stage, looked about for the news- 
paper she was supposed to be seeking. found it on a table 
at last, crossed to a sofa, and dropped down, fanning her- 
self with the folded paper. 

The broken sentence or two she had to speak could not 

* Begun in Harper's Werkiy No. 22:0. 


‘** Now go, and 


be heard in the sudden outbreak of applause, which died 
away only to rise again and again, until Frou Frou had 
to rise and bow, in spite of the fact that Valréas, in the 
person of Gurney Twiss, had rushed upon the stage after 
her, and was standing awkwardly behind her sofa, some- 
what disconcerted by the prolonged welcome with which 
Mrs. Brookfield was greeted. 

For two or three Sundays the great amateur perform- 
ance of ‘* Frou Frou” had been the chief topic in the society 
columns of the newspapers, and it had been repeatedly 
announced as ‘‘the society event of the season.” Mrs. 
Suydam, after careful consideration, iad drawn up a list 
of patronesses containing the names of all the acknow- 
ledged leaders of New York society, and of a few of the 
richest and most eligible of the social aspirants, known as 
“climbers.” The tickets had all been disposed of more 
than ten days before, and some of the best seats had been 
resold at a premium. One belated philanthropist had 
been forced to advertise his willingness to pay twice the 
original price for a subscriber's box. 

Evert heard the applause with surprise; he had not ex- 
pected more than a perfunctory clapping of hands; it 
gave him a throb of excitement, and he wanted it to go 
on yet longer. He knew it would gratify Carla, who was 
perfectly frank in her desire to be well received. He 
wondered which of his many friends scattered all over 
the house was most enthusiastic. He knew that his 
father had a seat in Mrs. Suydam’s box, where d’Armag 
nac and De Ruyter also were. He had heard of Mrs. 
Carkendale’s delight at the promised presence in her box 
of Mrs. Winston-Smith and the Bartlett girls. He wished 
he could look out and see if the assembly was really as 
brilliant as the opening night of the opera; and he re- 
membered that Mrs. Jimmy had passed the word around 
that it was to.be an occasion when a woman could wear 
all her diamonds. 

At last, after Frou Frou had been forced to bow again 
and again, Valréas was able to begin, and the action of the 
play went on. It was only a short scene that Frou Frou 
had at first, and then she left the story to be taken up by 
the others. 

Evert was waiting for her as she came off radiant. 

*‘I did get a splendid reception, didn’t I?” she asked, 
as they went swiftly toward the dressing-room, the one 
usually occupied by the prima donna of the opera. ‘I’m 
sure it is going to be a great success.” 

‘‘Then you are enjoying it?” Evert inquired, as they 
came to the door of the room, where his wife had swiftly 
to change her costume. ' 





“Enjoying it?” she repeated. ‘‘I never had such a 
good time before in my whole life. I'm perfectly happy! 
1 fcel as if I'd like to go on acting for ever and ever!” 

Evert said nothing, but smiled in sympathy with her 
enjoyment. 

** You wait for me here,” she said. ‘‘ I’ve got to getout 
of this habit and into a dinner gown, and it’s going to be 
a terrible rush. And I want you here when I come out, 
to tell me if I’m presentable.” 

She had brought her own maid with her, and. Evert 
knew that he would only be in her way while she made 
the quick change which would enable her to reappear 
toward the end of the act. 

He turned away from the door, and was greeted by 
Gordon Scott, all ready for his own entrance as Sartorys. 

Evert had an instinctive dislike for the man, which he 
felt to be groundless, and therefore to be conquered, so 
he shook hands with a cordiality he aid not feel. 

‘*Mrs. Brookfield got a splendid reception,” the actor 
began, ‘‘ but the house seems to me rather cold so far. 
Fashionable people are very bard to thaw out. But they'll 
wake up sooner or later. That scene of the two sisters 
in the third act, that will fetch them if nothing else does. 
That's Mrs. Brookfield’s best scene, I think; and Archi- 
bald’s very good in it, too.” 

**I do not know whether that is her best scene really,” 
Evert responded. ‘‘Don’t you think the death scene, 
now — 

‘You can’t get me to say I like that last act,” said 
Scott, with a self-satisfied laugh. ‘‘ Sertorys is no good in 
the last act.” ; 

‘But he bebaves nobly,” Evert returned, ‘‘ and—” 

**T don’t mean the man,” the actor broke in, as the oth- 
er hesitated. ‘‘The man’s all right enough, I suppose. 
It’s the part that’s all wrong. In the last act Sartorys is 
only a feeder; Frou Frou has all the fat; and even Loutse 
can get that scene away from him.” 

“It had seemed to me that Sartorys was a very fine 
part.” Evert declared, amazed at this technical view. 

‘It isn’t so bad,” the actor admitted; *‘ but it might be 
better without being any too good. Why, I’ve only one little 
scene in the fourth act, and I might just as well not be on 
in the fifth, for all the good it does me, ‘Frou Frou'is a 


star play really, and there isn’t much in it for anybody 
else.” 

Evert noticed that Scott was paying attention to what 
was being done on the stage even while he was convers- 
ing. After they had exchanged a few more sentences 
the actor broke off suddenly. 
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‘It's my turn in a minute,” he said, adjusting his coat 
and picking up his hat again. ‘I wonder whether I shall 
get a hand?” 

In a minute his cue-came, and :he went on the stage. 
Evert listened, and he heard a fair amount of applause— 
nothing to compare with’ that which had ted Carla, 


but enough, so-her husband thought, to satisfy any mere ~ 


man, 

A moment after Scott had made his entrance, Gurney 
Twiss made his exit. ‘ 

‘* Don’t stop me,” he cried. ‘‘I can’t stay-and chatter 
with you. I’ve got to make a lightning change.” 

Then as he sped past Evert, he called back over his 
shoulder: ‘‘ It’s going beautifully, isn’t it? Before we get 
through we'll show those professionals that they are not 
the only people who can act!” 

Left alone, Evert walked to and fro in the ample space 
between the walls and the scenery that boxed in the com- 
paratively small part of the huge stage which was to be 
used in the performance of the unspectacular play. He 
smiled’as he contrasted the professional calmness of 
with the feverish anxiety. of Twiss; and he almost laugh- 
ed aloud as he recalled how unconsciously each had re- 
vealed his own egotism. He asked himself whether there 
was anything in the actor's calling which forced a man to 
be thinking always of himself, and he wondered whether 
Carla might be infected by this. . i 

He had not time to*’analyze this novel suggestion: when 
she came toward him. The simple dinner dress of a deli- 
cate blue was as becoming to her, so he thought, as the 
riding-habit had been. It was not cut low, since Géilberte 
in the first act is only a girl; but‘it was open at the throat, 
and it.revealed her grace- 
ful neck and well-round- 
ed arms, As she came 
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gesture there, were not so much artistic blemishes as ca 
tivating revelations of her own personality. He could 
easily conceive a more consummate art; but he would not 
have bad her modify a movement or an intonation. It 
was not that what she did was perfect in his eyes; it was 
only that he loved her just as she was, and could not wish 
-her d‘fferent. 

When the curtain fell on the first act there was abun- 
dant applause, and it had to rise again that the perform- 
ers tbe seen once more, But Evert felt that there 
was no deep enthusiasm as yet in the audix>>*. and that 
success was stilt to be conquered. 


And in the second act the victory was not won, for thst. 


was the act in which Carla was seen to least advantage. 
With Valréas, Frou Frou has to rehearse a scene in’a 
play, and the authors have ingeniously ceoneee out, the 
Faffaces and artificiality of private theatricals; but this 
was quite beyond Carla’s powers. It called for a degree 
of histrionic skill that she had not attained, and it de- 
manded also a certain sense of humor. Now Evert iad 
already discovered that his wife, gay. as she was, and 
bright and quick-witted, was somewhat lacking in hu- 
mor. As he watched this scene he detected a conscious- 
ness on her part that she was not doing it well. Certain- 
Pe was far less spontaneous and easy in the second act 


than she had been in the first. Whemthe act was over at 
last, Evert.thought that the applause was perfunetory 
only, and that it was-almost a mockery for the cur’ to” 


be raised-again in response to a request so half-hearted. 
He escorted her to the dressing-room in silence. 
‘That -was awful, wasn’t it?” she asked, with a tear in 
the-corner of hereye. ‘‘ I don’t see how I ever got through 
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“If I don’t fetch them in this act,” she said to her hus- 
band, as they walked to the centre of the stage, ‘‘then I’m 
no good at all. I’d better give up and never try to act 

. But don’t believe I’m going to fail. This is the 
hardest.act of all, Sherrington says, and he thinks it is the 
one I do bést.”. 

Before Evert could answer, the stage-manager came 
toward them. He gave a final glance at the scenery and 
furniture, crossed to the piano and ‘opened it, and then 
said, ‘If you are ready, Mrs. Brookfield?” 

**T'm ready,” she po A “‘T’m ready.” Then she turned 
to her husband. ‘‘ Run along, Evert, and stand in the 
prompt-entrance there where I can see you and where you 
ean row ae And I shall want you to tell me exactly what 
yur think.” 

Evert did as he was bid; and in a minute the curtain 
rose on the third act, which, for Frou Frou herself, is the 
most exacting in the play, since she never leaves the stage, 
and since the emotions she has to express must be kept in 
hand carefully, so that they slowly swell in intensity until 
they break forth almost unrestrained in the final scene be- 
tween the two rs. 

The act_was played sv-iftly. row Frou has a scene 
with her friend the Barv.iess, a scene with her husband 
Sartorys, a scené with the man who loves her, Valréas.; 
and. then she isa_silent sectator of the scene in which 
her husband seeks to ge’ her sister Louise to accept a 
proposalof ma . At last comes the culmination of 
the action, when Frou turns on Louise and re- 
proaches her, and taunts and insults her, and accuses her 
of having taken away both husband and child, and ends 
Ly bidding her keep what she has taken. 

Evert followed _ this 
scene with a febrile ex- 
citement akin to Frou 








swimming toward him he 
thought her lovelier than 
ever, and he would bave 
liked to.clasp her to him, 
and to.carry her. off where 
nobody else could gaze at 
her. 

‘*T wasn’t long, was 1?” 
she asked, as the maid 
stooped and shook out the 
folds of the gown. She 
held a gauzy'shaw!l in her 
hand. 

“Won't you put that 
shawl on until it is your 
turn?” he urged. ‘It isn’t 
any too warm here.” 

‘“*What an old fidget 
you are!’ she retorted, 
smiling upat him. ‘ But 
I'm very good, and I'll do 
anything to please you.” 

So she let him drape 
the shaw} about her. 

“ That bracelet is loose,” 
he said. ‘*Can’t I—” 

**No, you can't, you 
old stupid!” she declared. 
‘**Don’t you know I. have 
to get Louise to fasten 
that for me on the’stage?” ~ 





Frou’s own. He could 
not disentangle Frou Frou 
and Carla, 


When the act was over 
the applause rang out full 
and strong and sustained. 
The curtain had to be 
raised again and again ; 
and finally Sherrington 
sent the performers out 
across the stage in front 
of the curtain, in pairs, 


with Sartorys and Frou 
Frou last. It was Frou 


Frou that the immense 
audience wished to ac- 
claim; and as she stood 
there bowing only a few 
feet from Evert, while 
women were clapping and 
men were stamping, his 
heart sank within him, 
for he could not fail to 
see the triumphant hap- 
piness by which she was 


poss 
longed to have the 





He 
thing over now as soon as 
possible, and he was glad 
when the fourth act be- 





‘*I can’t. rémember ev- 








erything you have to do,” 
he said, penitently: 

‘*Of course not,” she 
returned, gayly. ‘‘ But I 
must remember for you. 
How is it going now?” 

‘The play?” he answer- 








age on February 6, 1898. 


He is nearly sixty-tbree years old. 


gan. 

The play dragged slow- 
ly on, = mon asked 
himself impatiently if it 
was never going to end. 
He could not keep quiet, 
and he turned abruptly 
away, almost running into 
Sherrington, who was ap- 
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ed, ‘It’s all right, 1 sup- 


proaching in compan 





pose; 1 don’t know, 
haven't looked at the stage 
since you went to dress,” 3 


‘That's a pity, for this is Zoutse’s best scene, and 


Archibald is really very good in it,” she replied, lead- 
ing him to a corner where they could see what was being 
acted. ‘‘Mr. Scott. rehearsed this very well, too; he’s 
played it often with Modjeska. “He looks the part, too— 
just like a man who would kill Valréas when the time 
comes, But I don’t think: he is so very handsome, do 
you?” 

Evert desired. not to be unfair to the man, and so he 
answered, ‘‘ Well, he isn’t bad-looking.” 

Carla glanced up again and laughed. ‘You are not 
very enthusiastic about it. I don’t believe you will ever 
buy one of his photographs to put under your’ pillow and 
dream about, as so many girls do.” 

Then she examined her husband carefully as he stood 
beside her. He was a little uncomfortable under the 
scrutiny. ‘‘ There isn’t anything wrong with me, is there?” 
he asked. 

‘“Wrong?” she echoed, merrily. ‘‘No, indeed! Do 
you know what I was thinking then?” She raised ler 
hand and took hold of his beard, twisting the point of it 
with the caressing gesture that always gave him exquisite 
pleasure. ‘‘I saw how well that dress-suit fitted you, apd 
how strong and tall you look to-night, and 1 was just 
thinking that my husband is the handsomest man I know!” 

Before Evert could make any reply to this, she slipped 
the shawl from her shoulders and threw it to him, and 
flitted away, crying, ‘‘ There’s my cue in a minute.” 

Evert stood still with the shawl in his hand, and he 
watched Frou Frou trip out on the stage and beg Loutse 
to. fasten her bracelet for her. In fact, he did not stir 
from his post till the end of the act. He did not take his 
eyes from his wife, marvelling always at her ease and at 
the calmness with which she performed her part, never 
forgetting a word and never omitting any of the bits of 
‘*business” that Sherrington had suggested during the 
rehearsals. He had seen too much good acting while he 
was studying at the Beaux-Arts not to be aware that his 
wife was not an accomplished artist. She was unequal 
and uncertain, and often obviously amateurish; but the 
charm of the woman herself was thrown over all the de- 
ficiencies of the actress, and the result was delightful. 
She could not help being graceful and coquettish and 
fascinating, and her overpowering personality made all 
her defects as if they did not exist. In Evert’s eyes even 
the occasional false notes in Carla’s performance of F'row 
Frou, the misplaced emphasis here and the inadequate 





the act. I felt as if I wanted to die right there on the 
stage. I always did hate that scene; I couldn't help being 
hard and stiff and poky in it. I don’t see.why Sherring- 
ton didn’t cut it out. I told him I knew I couldn't play 
it. He said it 'was necessary for the story, and I asked 
him if it was necessary for the ort that I shou'd have to 
make such @ fool of myself. And 

1 was just certain of it. And I did try so hard; you know 
I did, Evert. I went over it and I went over.it, and it 
was all no use. 
I'd no sooner, got on than I felt that 1 wasn’t becomingly 
dressed. I don’t know what was wrong, but it was some- 
thing, I’m sure. Oh, I wish I’d never let Mrs. Jimmy per- 
suade me to act! If she wanted ‘Frou Frou’ for her 
working-girls, why did she not play Frou Frou herself? I 
just ‘wish I was sitting xp there quietly in a box taking it 
easy, and not caring at all whether it is going well or not. 
I don’t believe she does care now; the tickets are all sold, 
and she’s got the money for her working-girls. Working- 
girls, indeed—I wonder if any of them has ever worked as 
hard as I have worked this last week. I don’t believe it! 
And as for Mrs. Jimmy, I know she never does anything 
at all. I think it is just hateful of her to have made me 
do this!” 

Evert let her run on for a little while, believing that she 
could thus best relieve the tension of her nerves. At last 
he suggested that she was quite wrong in thinking that her 
dress was not becoming. 

‘* And I took so ek trouble about all my dresses, too,” 
she declared, sorrowfully, ‘‘ and they cost you an awful lot 
of money, Evert. I do think it is hard that they make me 
look such a fright. But the one I wear in the next act is 
the best of them, I’m sure, and that’s lucky, too, because 
that’s my best scene—the scene with Archibald. Sher- 
rington says that if she plays up to me all right, that scene 
— to fetch them, if nothing else does.” 

vert reassured her as best he could; and then. she 
turned him out of the dressing-room, declaring that she 
could not have him there talking to-her when she had not 
a minute to lose. 

He waited near the door until she was dressed again. 
He complimented her on the effect of that costume; and 
he was pleased to see that her spirits had returned, as 
thongh she had laid aside her despondency with the dress 
which had belped to cause it. She was still excited; her 


eyes glowed, and her own color was high under the rouge 
of the stage. 


knew I should, too— . 


I must have jooked like a fright, too, for . 


with a flashily dressed el- 
derly man with a shrewd, 
" boastful, vulgar face. 
As he hurried away he heard the stage-manager say, 
‘*That’s her husband,” and he shrank from the remark as 
though it ha@been a blow. 


He checked his pace as the elderly man spoke. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose he would object? She’d be the bi gest go 
on the road; I'll stake my reputation on that. i) give 


her five hundred a week and a percentage, and I’d make 

big money, too. It ain't easy to get a good play, one 

that would be a vehicle for her; but of course we might 

try. the legitimate—only the ‘Lady of Lyons’ is prett 

well. played out now, and there isn’t much draft left 

2 ‘Galatea.’ Say, she’d be fine in ‘Galatea,’ wouldn’t 
= 


Evert had stopped to listen to this, with no conscious- 
ness of his eavesdropping. Now he waked up and 
went on. 

Miss Margaret Archibald was standing near him, watch- 
ing the performance through ap open door, as Louise does 
not appear in the fourth act. Evert had spoken to her 
half a dozen times at the rehearsals he had attended. He 
had not nag on about her since, but he had formed the 
impression that she was a woman of much dignity of 
character. 

He approached her now. ‘* Miss Archibald,” he began, 
‘can you tell me who that man is—the man talking to 
Mr. Sherrington?” 

She walked back with him until the two men were in 
view, concealed as they had been by the scenery. 

‘*That’s Zeke Kilburn!” she answered. ‘I wonder 
what he has come for?” 

‘*Zeke Kilburn?” Evert repeated. ‘‘I’ve heard the 
name, I’m sure, but I don’t place him.” 

‘‘ He is the manager of the Cosmopolitan Theatre,” the 
actress explained. ‘I suppose Sherrington must have 
told him about this performance, and—” 

‘*He’s a manager?” Evert went on, pursuing his own 
thoughts. ‘“‘Then— Oh, it’s perfectly absurd! The 
whole thing is ridiculous.” And he laughed irritably. 

Miss Archibald looked up at him in amazement. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, suddenly aware of his 
rudeness. ‘I wasn’t thinking of you at all. I had just 
heard something, and—I trust you will forgive me?” 

‘Oh, certainly!” she said, but she turned away a little 
indifferently. 

A minute later, and the fourth act was over. 

Carla came straight toward him, with a slight dissatis- 
faction visible on her face. 
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‘*T never did like that act,” she declared. ‘‘ Frou Frou 
really hasn't anything to do. But I'll fetch them again in 
the fifth act—see if I don’t. The fifth act is almost as 
good for me as the third; and didn’t we catch them with 
that third act?” 

Evert was glad that she was so taken with her own 
thoughts that she could not scrutinize the expression on 
his face. She smiled again, and then disappeared in her 
dressing-room. 

Then Evert weut toward the lady who was responsible 
for the situation in which he found himself. 

‘‘I’'ve come to congratulate you!” said Mrs. Jimmy. 
‘* You must be in the seventh heaven! Mrs. Brookfield is 
admirable—simply admirable!” 

Evert smiled coldly. ‘‘ Yes,” he said at last; “I thought 
that she did play that scene with the sister very effec- 


ini 


tively.” 
Effectively?” repeated Mrs. Jimmy. “Is that all you 
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can say for it? If I bad acted as well as that, and my 
husband praised me in that cold-blooded fashion, I should 
want to get a divorce.” 

“ Ah, but you did not act at all,” Evert was uble to 
retort. 

** And it is lucky I did not, isn’t it?” she answered. “I 
suppose I can go in and see Carla? I’ve got something 
to say to her—besides congratulating her, of course.” 

She knocked at the door, and the maid immediately ad- 
mitted her. 

Evert wanted air; he wanted a long walk; he wished he 
was on horseback on the sea-shore, with the ocean breeze 
blowing full on him and sweeping away all sickly odors 
of the theatre. He remembered one gallop he had had 
with Carla out toward Point Judith, only a fortnight after 
he had first met her, and he longed to go back and live it 
over again. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Suydam and Mrs. Brookfield 





came out of the dressing-room together. The president 
of the Working-girls’ Rest and Recreation League went 
back to her box, escorted by Gurney Twiss, who was sup 
posed to have been killed in the fourth act. Curla took 
her position near the door by which she was to enter, and 
the fifth act began. 

Evert stood by his wife’s side until she made her en- 
trance. And he remained in the same place throughout 
the act. His hatred of this play-acting grew the more he 
brooded over it, and his impatience to have the thing 
done and ended forever. 

It was with a long-drawn sigh of relief that he saw the 
curtain slowly fall on the final act. The great amateur 

erformance of ‘* Frou Frou” was over at last, and Evert 
rookfield reflected that it would be his fault if his 
wife was ever again to be mixed up in anything of the 
sort. 
[TO BB CONTINUED.) 
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sion to London is the most at- 

tractive and most satisfactory 

of all our diplomatic posts. 

But in accordance with the in- 

evitable demand of the piper 

for his pay, its honors do not 
outweigh its responsibilities, nor its pleasures lesgen 
its harassing annoyances. Not only does a new ambas- 
sador, in his intercourse with the English people, have 
to live up to a long record of brilliant predecessors. 
He must have unfailing tact in dealing with the great 
uumber of his own countrymen who crowd his doors. 
This last is not the least difficult of his duties. One 
only needs to watch the crowd of visitors which dur- 
ing the spring and summer comes ‘‘to call on our am- 
bassador,” to see that patience must be a primary virtue 
in his household. His diplomatic duties are more im- 
portant and more continuous than similar duties at any 
foreign capital. But it is safe to say that these trouble 
him not half so much as the social demands made upon 
his time, particularly the requests coming from his own 
people for presentation at court and preferment. gener- 


aliy in the brilliant high world where his position places 


him. The diplomatic record which our representatives 
have made in London is an enduring monument to their 
native ability, coming into the position as they do with- 
out the long technical training enjoyed by their col- 
leagues. What wrecks mark the way are, strange to say, 
dué almost wholly to social indiscretions and the enmities 
growing out of them. More than one head of mission, 
more than one secretary, has failed of continuance in 
office because of some mistake or unintended slight in 
meeting the expectations of his visiting countrymen, or, 
to be more exact, his visiting countrywomen. In other 
capitals abroad the American has trouble enough in meet- 
ing the demands of foreign society. When to this is add- 
ed, as it is in London, a host of his exigeant country-peo- 
ple, the difficulty is no small one. 

Social and political duties are as intricately interwoven 
as [ have written them here. But this is one of the sali- 
cnt features of diplomacy which our democratic view of 
its work has almost wholly-ignored. Confident, and _ 
ly so, in the true strength of our public men, we have 
maintained that the training given by a permanent diplo- 
matic service is unnecessary. And in the excellent record 
made everywhere by our untrained diplomatists, whenever 
they have been called upon for really significant work, 
there is much to justify the contention. But of their un- 
fitness for the social half of their duties no record is made, 
There is no oue to tell of the actual agonies they have suf- 
fered and the slights they have undergone at foreign courts 
because of their ignorance of and indifference to all the thou- 
sind and one little courtesies which are the very essence of 





diplomatic life. To my mind, no more really pitiable sit- 
uation exists than one, which is often the case abroad, 
where some great, strong-hearted American is faithfully 
serving his country, terribly sick for his home, in the 
midst of a foreign atmosphere to which he cannot adapt 
himself, among people who, in their turn, cannot see or 
appreciate his sterling qualities under his unconventional 
manner. Successful courtiers should be trained while 
young. We leave the man to grow old in his habits and 
in his modes of thought. Then we suddenly transfer 
him to some foreign court, difficult enough for the initia- 
ted, and expect him to live there and work there in our 
interests. How can he ever be expected to remember 
which ambassadress has precedence over the others, or 
who should be seated where at his dinner table. Yet 
such small things have in their turn decided as many in- 
ternational difficulties as the greatest battles. It is all 
very well for our republican goveriors to dismiss wiih a 
wave of the hand any such thing as a consideration of 
social fitness in the selection of public officials. They 
would not do so if they fully realized how manners are 
the very breath of dip life, and how the proper 
bow and the proper gmile, to say nothing of the proper 
dinner, have often carried the day in contentions. between 
governments over justice and indisputable right. If there 
were space here it could easily be proven that in the Be- 
ring Sea controversy at St. Petersbutg between the United 
States and Great Britain the social prestige of the palatial 
British embassy almost of itself carried the day as against 
the. insignificant position in the great world of our un- 
housed and poorly paid minister. We lost enough then 
to have put our whole diplomatic corps forever into fitting 
domiciles supplied with adequate compensatign. It is 
hard to explain a | the strength of social prestige in 
_ European capital. The care which those countries 
oldest in diplomacy bestow upon this feature of their ser- 
vice is the best argument in its favor. No government of 
pW rs mara y no government of parliaments and 
dispu budgets, makes unnecessary expenditures, If 
palaces for ambassadors to live in, fitting salaries, fat per- 
quisites, and even large allowances for entertainment did 
not pay, they would not exist. And the sooner our gov- 
ernment sees fit to profit by the lessons of their experience, 
the better it will be for us. 

If what we have lost has not induced us to see the ne- 
cessity of better caring for our too long neglected corps, 
what we have gained through its unassisted ability should 
cause us, in gratitude, to return to them some of the 
profits of their labors. It could be easily shown, for in- 
stance, how Charles Francis Adams alone, in preventin 
a great war, saved us from an expenditure large enou 
to have fittingly established the corps in perpetuity. ir, 
in any case, and there have been several recently which 
are yet part of unrevealed history, our diplomatists suc- 


ceed in averting war for only one day, they earn a, 
to support the whole body in fitting style for a year. So 
badly do we need fit men, fitly paid, and fit houses for 
them to live in, that few travellers can return home un- 
touched by this crying necessity. The houses and the 
salaries can of course be instantly obtained, once the gen- 
erous interest of Congress is sroused. The men must be 
trained in a permanent service. No one expects volun- 
teer soldiers or sailors to equal trained regulars in any 
combat. Even as backward as we are in this regard, we 
at least insist upon a small permanent force of cach, 
well trained for their duties. But we seem to ignore the 
fact that the battle-fields of to-day are the chancelleries, 
the foreign offices, the drawing-rooms, of the world’s cap- 
i And we leave our interests in these contests whelly 
in the hands of raw recruits. The wonder of it is that 
we come out as well as we do. The result is an ever- 
lasting tribute to the intellect and astuteness of American 
manhood. But why should we suffer them to fight against 
such heavy disadvantages? What might they not accom- 


;plish if, equal in training and material support to their . 


adversaries, they still had this splendid fund of native 
ability to draw upon? These arguments cannot be’ pro- 
longed or elaborated here. But surely if they were prop- 
erly put, even before our democratic law-makers, they 
would secure attention and more generous consideration 
for the claims of our representatives abroad. 
The mission to London has perbaps suffered less than 
any other from the obvious faults of a poorly paid and 
irregular service. We have always been able to commani 
for that post the services of our most distinguished men. 
And for the most part they have been as courtly as 
wise. Our relations with the mother-country bave from 
the po agg * been naturally more important than with 
any other. hether in sofiening hostility or in encour- 
aging friendship, our representatives have always had 
much to occupy their time. And in view of the present 
felicitous state of feeling between the two countries, it is 
not too much to say that it is largely due to the efforts of 
the able men who have recently beaded the mission to St. 
James's. The history of that mission is so nearly the his- 
tory of our country that it does not call for even slight 
notice here. Our ministers and ambassadors have nearly 
,always made popular places for themselves in the English 
t world. Of late years, since the civil war, it has 
m perhaps the sande purpose, but also the evident 
pleasure, of the governing powers in London to pay espe- 
cial honor to American diplomatists. The names of 
Schenck, of Lowell, of Phelps, of Bayard, and of Hay are 
heard as much to-day in London drawing-rooms ss the 
names of any of their English contemporaries. It may 
be natural to recall them in the presence of their country- 
ple, but I am assured by those who have observed so- 
cial London closely for the last thirty years that none of 
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the distinguished foreigners who have been its diplomatic 
guests have made a more lasting place in its pleasant 
recollections. 

Since the post was raised to ambassadorial rank the 
way of its occupants has been-much easier. Formerly in 
his frequent visits to Downing Street the American min. 
ister had always to wait id an antechamber while some 
ambassador, because of tlie precedence given to his rank, 
finished his business with the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Now the doors of the Foreign Office open prompt- 
ly to the knock of the American, current favor ng its 
force to the rights of his office. 

There may be some cause for complaint. from more 
northern and more southern Americans in the style and 
title he has assumed. It may justly be called another 
case of Greedy Jonathan. For the cards of the latest en- 
voys announce simply ‘‘ The American Ambassador,” and 
one is even invited to dine with ‘‘ the American Ambassa- 

dor and Mrs. ——.” Canadians, Mexicans, or Brazilians 
might reasonably claim to be Americans also, but foreign 
custom are to us alone this title. On foreign tongues, 
when Americans are mentioned, we are the people meant. 
And for that reason ‘‘ Ambassador of the United States of 
America” has, ia London at least, been discarded as an 
unnecessary mouthful. One Englishman, with whom I 
discussed this peculiarity in nomenclature the other day, 
laughingly said, ‘‘ Oh, well, now that you have begun to 
break bounds, the designation is only a trifle premature.” 

Even though it has come to be gradually known in 
America that presentation at the English court does not 
carry with it any kind of an entrance to English society, 
and that this latter is only open to very rich or particularly 
well accredited visitors, the demand still far exceeds the 
opportunity. Four ladies may be presented at each of the 
five Drawing Rooms held during the season, and four gen- 
tlemen at each of the five levees. As the ambassador 
stands personally responsible for each person presented, 
either he must be well acquainted with applicants or 
they must come with exceptional endorsements. The 
limitation as to number fills the list for years ahead, and 
causes many Americans to accept presentation at the 
hands of English people who have the entrée. 
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The ambassador's. social duties are many and va- 
ried. He has always the right to request an audience 
with the Queen, to whom he is directly accredited. 
But this, of course, he never does, ag all business 
is transacted through the Minister for Foreign Af. 
fairs. On her side, however, the Queen has always 
shown herself particularly gracious to American diplo- 
matists. It is only customary to invite to the ‘dine 
and sleep” parties at Windsor ambassadors and what are 
known as “‘the family ministers ”—that is, ministers from 
the courts of a he relatives, But long before our repre- 
sentative was advanced in rank an exception to this rule 
was made in favor of the American minister. The sign 
of favor has been even further extended lately. During 
the vacancy in the embassy after Mr. Hay’s resignation 
the chargé @ affaires, Mr. Henry White, with his wife, was 
asked to dine and sleep at Windsor. This almost un- 
precedented step showed to what extent Mr. White, so 
long a pillar of strength in the embassy, has won his way 
among the people to whom he is accredited. 

The ambassador and his family are much sought after 
as guests, both during the London spring season and in 
that longer and more attractive portion of the year which 
the English world spends in the country. Then, too, the 
public dinner takes up a large portion of his time. No 
such occasion in England is complete without speeches, 
and during the recent years of good feeling the American 
ambassador has been a favored and popular guest. That 
he must be accomplished in the art of saying nothing on 
such occasions, and saying it pleasantly, some of our recent 
representatives have discovered to their cost. For the 
press and the people at home are far more sensitive and 
critical of the language of a representative abroad than 
the people to whom the words are addressed. No corner- 
stone can be laid, no public building opened, in England, 
without the assistance of some great personage. This is 
the actual trade of royalty, the labor by which it earns the 
bread of Parliamentary settlements. But often there is 
not enough royalty to go around; and if the sovereign or 
her family cannot participate, what better second choice 
could there be than the individual representative of some 
foreign sovereignty? So it comes to pass thet often when 
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a statue is unveiled or a public building inaugurated the 
American ambassador is what we would call the oraior of 


the day. Then, too, there are several occasions when the 
American colony in England come together for the cele 


bration of holidays uliar to our country. On the 


Fourth of July there is a large reception at the Embassy. 
In the evening there is a dinner given by the American 
society in London. 
a the 22d of February (Washington’s birthday}, 
at w 


This same society celebrates with 


ich the ambassador is always a prominent guest. Ip 
the leaders of-the gov- 
American ambassador is one of the most 
res of London life. 


From its beginning the McKinley administration has 


aes a representation at the English court which es- 
ta 


lishes a higher mark of su , both at Home and 


abroad, than ever before achieved. Fully enjoying the 
advants ? 

Mr. Hay amply fulfilled all the requirements of the office, 
at the same time 
Although he only 
seems well fixed in the long line of his famous prede- 
eessors. To fill the vacancy made by Mr. Hay’s promo- 


of a new era cf international good feeling, 
iving popular satisfaction at-home. 
eld the post for two years, his name 


tion the President sent as his personal 

the Queen Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of New York, mies a 
the best known of the great lawyers of America. r. 
Choate’s distinguished career is so well known, and was 
so generally reviewed on the occasion of his recent ap- 
pointment, that it need not be. again recalled. When 
one says that a man has reached the very foremost place 
among practitioners at the American bar one tells a life 
story of success which does not need much amplificution. 
Like the majority of those who have held the office before 
him, Mr. Choate has not been much of an active politi- 
cian. The accusation is often just that our diplomatists 
are chosen because of. partisan services rather than for 
personal fitness, but it cannot be applied to the London 
mission. A proper pride has always insisted that there 
we should put our best front forward, should proud- 
ly show in our independence what men we could pro- 

uce. 
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THE: AUGUSTIN DALY. COLLECTION 


O the general public Mr. Daly was known in his 

lifetime as the proprietor of a playhouse which, 

in some measure, reproduced in this country 

the methods and standard of the Comédie Fran- 

gaise; as one who, like Henry Irving in London, 

hot only maintained the highest tradition of the 
English stage, but added to it something peculiarly mod- 
ern—correct as well as elaborate costumes and setting. 
When other managers were content with stage ‘‘ proper- 
ties” mere counterfeit presentments of the objects intro- 
duced, he ransacked the antique, stores on two continents 
to procure furniture and other accessories actually be- 
longing to the —_— represented in the play. According- 
ly the popular imagination has fastened on this side of his 
life’s activity, and expects to see in the collection shortly 
to be on view at the American Art Galleries an amazing 
quantity of interesting material used in his stage produc- 
tions. 

On the other hand, this side of his life which he pre- 
sented to the world constituted only a part—perhaps the 
smaller one—of his extraordinary activity. In his leisure 
moments he amassed a library, which in some partic- 
ulars is the most important that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the hammer at any time in any country. A 
well-known bibliophile assured me that he had been sev- 
eral times asked to write an article upon it, and that one 
thing only made him hesitate to do so. He would have 
to use so many adjectives, and these almost invariably su- 

rlatives. In fact, when this sale is a thing of the past, 

t will be remembered for the books rather than for the 
other objects. 

Yet the latter include some items of sterling interest. 
There is Garrick’s writing-desk, for example, which he 
used also as a dressing-table in ‘‘making up” at the the- 
atre. It is of wood, painted black and decorated. Set in 
the front is an oval containing a portrait of the actor in 
the character of Hamlet, painted by Wilson; while on the 
sides are panels representing scenes from plays in which 











he acted, executed by the artist Zoffany. The desk itself 
is a treasure, and other treasures are concealed within its 
cupboards and drawers, which, for that reason, may be 
mentioned here, although they are properly part of the 
library. In one receptacle is Sheridan’s original manu- 
script of ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” enced by. the fire 

















AUGUSTIN DALY. 


* knife used b 


from which it was rescued, an early prompt copy, and Gar- 
rick’s Covent Garden account-books. Elsewhere are six- 
teen volumes of The Life and Correspondence of Garrick, 
full of rare prints and autograph letiers, and containing 
also the actor’s first will, in thirteen folio sheets, In other 
drawers are rare volumes and manuscripts of Mary Queen 
of Scots, of Byron, Hazlitt, and Christy’s famous Minstrel 
Joke Book. 

In a little glass-covered case are the scales, bond, and 
Kean in his production of the ‘* Merchant 
of Venice.” Then there are several portraits of rare value: 
Hogarth’s original of Peg Woffington in the character of 
Sir Harry Wildair, which ‘‘drew the town,” and made 
the Irish washer-woman’s daughter the toast of London; 
the painting of Ben Jonson from which the known prints 
have been made; a portrait of Nell Gwyn by a Dutch 

ainter, in which, presumably in delicate compliment te 
ver august admirer, a King Charles spaniel is substituted 
for the lamb that usually is introduced into ber portraits 
by the painters of the Restoration. There are also por- 
traits of Macready, Kean, the elder Wallack, autograph 
photographs, and souvenirs of celebrities in the world of 
art, including many death-masks. 

Among the — properties is a suit of furniture of 
the Empire period, constructed of mahogany, and rather 
over-elaborated with brass ornamentation. One piece of 
it is a estal, evidently intended to support a bust 
of Napoleon, for it bears the inscription, rather satirical, 
in letters of brass, some of which are missing, ‘1 fut de 
ses sujets le vainqueur et le pes "—-he was the con- 
queror and the father of his subjects. There are couches 
in the style of Louis Seize, Chippendale chairs, and three 
Venetian coffers for bridal trousseaux. These last were 
purchased for the caskets to stand upon in the casket 
scene of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and the fact that Mr. 
Daly bought and rejected two in favor of a third which 
seemed most suitable is an illustration of his unsparing 
expenditure of time, trouble, and money to secure a reali 



































MR. DALY’S WORKSHOP. 


MR. DALY’S OFFICE AT DALY’S THEATRE. 
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NELL GWYN. 


zation of his ideals. They are of wood, with carved feet 
and mouldings, gilded and decorated with painted panels. 
One of them, resembling a sarcophagus in shape, recalls 
Rogers’s poem of ‘ Ginevra,” giving a new point as well 
as vraisemblance to the story. 

Amongst other theatre properties is a group of antique 
musical instruments—a spinet with the maker’s name, 
‘ Johannes Pohiman, London, 1775,” and various stringed 
instruments, a few Oriental, most of them Italian, the lat- 
ter including three examples of the curious chittarone, 
with necks from four to five feet long and two sets of 
strings, some reaching the full length, others pegged at a 
third of the distance. There are also several sets of 
armor, some of which appear to be modern copies for 
stage purposes, and a host of other objects which have 
been ** brought on” in one play or another. Viewed un- 
sympathetically, the majority have little 
intrinsic value, but will be interesting xs 





BEN JONSON. 


All existing Engravings of Jonson have been made 


from this Portrait. 
’ 


trative matter. Ireland's record covers the period from 
1750 to 1865, and to this have been added sixteen more 
volumes based upon ,Hazen’s record and other clippings 
from the press. A final volume contains 1250 obituaries 
of actors and actresses up to 1899. This colossal work, 
which is said to have taken twenty years to compile, was 
arranged and inlaid-by Augustus Toedteberg with such 
perfect skill that the great tomes close as tight and even 
as a book fresh from the binder’s press. In every room 
in Mr. Daly’s house used by him and in his six private of- 
fices at the theatre, besides the books, were a desk and a 
clock, which give some hint of how he managed to com- 
bine collecting with his other duties. Every moment of 
a long day had its allotted work; and in his service were 
a score of assistants, employed continually in hunting up 
the material that he required. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


On the shelves just above the four Shakspere folios of 
1632, 1664, and 1685, stood the collector’s own editions of 
the plays, as performed by his company, their pages deco 
rated in water-color by Grivaz. There are the Halliwell 
folios also, both perfected and in manuscript, filling many 
volumes, and many other editions of Shakspere, profusely 
illustrated, including eight volumes solely devoted to por- 
traits. Of Mr. Daly’s own Peg Woffington: a Tribute to the 
Actress and the Woman, there are four copies, one of 
which is decorated by Grivaz and another by Alfred 
Thompson, while all are filled with illustrations, mezzo- 
tints, and autographs. Side by side with these stood the 
volumes devoted to The Story of Nell Giyn, illustrated 
with perhaps more lavish expenditure than any other 
book in the library. Among the various engravings and 
mezzotints of the actress is the famous Guascar-Masson 

chemise portrait, and an autograph letter to 





souvenirs. Looking over this array of 


Sir William Tite.written by one of her com- 
panions, with Nell’s *‘N, G.” laboriously 





theatrical flotsam, now piled in the prosaic 
environment of a storage warehouse, one 
asks one’s self whether this aim to inject 
realism into the mimic atmosphere of a 
play is not reprehensible on the score of 
art as well as of economy. But that is too 
big a question to discuss here. 

as { said before, the main interest of 
the Daly collection consists in the library, 
which is so large and profoundly interest- 
ing that an attempt to discuss it in detail 
is very like playing ducks and drakes 
upon a sheet of water. The cast of one’s 
remarks will flick up a little spray here 
and there, but leave unrevealed the great 
depths below the surface. To begin with 
the actual money value of the collection, 
the forth-coming sale will be the most 
important one of books ever held in this 
country. Up to the present time the high- 
est returns are those of the Brayton-Ives 
collection, which sold for $115,000. The 
Samuel Latham Mitchell Barlow library 
brought $86,000; while the Brinley collec- 
tion, disposed of in five lots, at intervals 
extending over a period of twelve years, 
netted approximately $100,000. But near- 
ly $300,000 is the sum which there is doc- 
umentary evidence to prove that Mr. Daly 
expended on his library. Extraordinary 
pressure has been brought upon the exec- 
utors to transfer the sale to England, one 
of the arguments being that there is not 
enough appreciation among American col- 
lectors to - make them bid up to the value 
of so many unique treasures. On the other 
hand, apart from the absence here of the 
**knock-out” system which prevails in 
London, whereby dealers combine to se- 
cure the best lots at their own price, there 
is the best of reasons why the sale should 
be held in this country. The library was 
amassed by an American, who bought 
many of his treasures against all comers in 
the European market and brought them 
here. Some of the most precious lots con- 
cern the history of this country, and it 
would clearly have been Mr. Daly’s wish 


that Americans should have the first 
chance of retaining them at home. There 


is little doubt that the issue will justify 
the decision. 

While the dramatic material is very far 
from including all that is choice and rare 
in this library, it is so varied, extensive, 
and rich in treasures that the sale in this 
respect will be unique. The foundation 
on which it may be said to have been 
built is Ireland's New York Stage—a mon 
ument, even if there were not many oth- 
ers, to Mr. Daly’s infinite capacity for 
labor and his generous taste. The ori- 
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scrawled at the end—the full capacity of 
her penmanship, as shown in the original 
title-deeds to her Drury Lane house, which 
are also here. 

Similarly enlarged and illustrated are 
copies of the life of Edwin Booth; of Ed- 
win Forrest, Sheridan, Matthews, Macklin, 
J. P. Kemble, and Edmund Kean; Lester 
Wallack’s Memories of Fifty Years ; Letters 
and Journals of Fanny Eiisler ; Colley Cib- 
ber’s Apology ; the Memoirs of Mrs. Billing- 
ton; the Answer to the Memoirs, and the 
Ireland Confessions. Vhe last named in- 
eludes not only the edition of the con- 
fessions (1805), inlaid and illustrated, but 
Ireland’s manuscript confessions, and the 
complete collection of the original forger- 
ies of contracts and indentures. 

Outside the dramatic portion is another 
stupendous work: the Douai edition of the 
Bible (1609), enlarged to forty-three royal 
folio volumes, with 8000 illustrations, 
among them a Raphael drawing and ori- 
ginal Diirers and Rembrandts. The ar- 
rangement is not so discreet or the inlay- 
ing so masterly as in the other important 
works, yet, even so, this marvellous exam- 
ple of a collector's zeal and liberality 
forms a worthy rival to the famous Bible 
in Oswego. One of the choicest items in 
the collection is Charles Lamb's Letters, in- 
laid and illustrated. There are also the 
-original letters of Thackeray’s correspond- 
ence with Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield, and oth- 
er private letters, manuscripts, and umpub- 
lished sketches, from 1847 to 1855, as well 
as the first editions of his novels. The 
Dickens group is equally voluminous, in- 
cluding two separate volumes of autograph 
letters, besides an immense amount of auto- 
graphic material inserted elsewhere, and 
original drawings for the illustrations, 
among them those of the "Seymour plates 
to the Pickwick Papers. Particularly pre- 
cious first editions are those of The Faerie 
Queen, Paradise Lost (two copies, one with 
Milton’s autograph) Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Moliére’s plays, and an early 
quarto of Shakspere. Two famous copies, 
which on no account must be omitted from 
this brief survey, are Sanderson’s Lives of 
the Signers, and two volumes on the Presi- 
dents of the United States, sumptuously 
enlarged with portraits, autographs, letters, 
and other illustrative material. 

There are nearly 15,000 volumes, divided 
into something like 3500 lots. The fore- 
going summary reference to a few of the 
most important items has merely skimmed 
the surface of a subject so vast in extent 
and. profoundly interesting that a small 











ginal work -has been enlarged to thirty- 
seven volumes of royal folio by the in- 
troduction of portraits, engravings, play- 
lls, autographs, and a mass of other illus- 


THE GARRICK DESK. 


The Portrait of Garrick on the Oval Panel is by Wilson, and represents the famous 


actor in the réle of Hamlet. 


library would be needed to set forth its 
merits adequately. It is a monument to 
twenty years of ripe connoisseurship, un- 
flagging industry, and princely expendi 
lure, Cuaries H. CarFiy. 
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RIENDS of the bill to prohibit the sale of ciga. 
rettes to minors, which has knocked as yet un- 
successfully at the doors of the New York 
Legislature, may find some solace in the inter- 
nal-revenue report for January in the two great 
cigarette-making districts of the city of New 

York. It shows a falling off of more than twenty-five 
per cent in the manufacture of paper cigarettes as com- 
pared with the same months last year. It may mean that 
the consumption of cigarettes has decreased, or merely 
that there has been an over- supply, which has caused 
manufacture to be temporarily restricted. It is matter 
of common observation that within a year or two ciga- 
rettes with an admixture of Turkish or Egyptian tobacco 
have come to be smoked in this country much more than 
formerly, in preference to cigarettes made solely of Amer- 
ican tobacco. That shifting of the popular taste may 
account for the falling off the report shows. Though 
many Turkish and Egyptian cigarettes are doubtless 
made in New York, they are stronger than the American 
cigarettes, and with the best intentions the smoker cannot 
consume so many of them. The foreign cigarettes, too, 
being somewhat deadlier and more insidious than our 
own, probably induce more frequent periods of remorse 
and abstinence in persons who use them. 


A CURIOUS story has appeared in the newspapers to 
the effect that Colonel Mills, the superintendent of 
the Military Academy at West Point, has asked the War 
Department to rescind the regulation which forbids 
the cadets to smoke. Colonel Mills is quoted as say- 
ing that until within a few years the cadets were al- 
lowed to smoke during their daily release from quarters, 
but that the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union deter- 
mined that tobacco was bad for them, and induced the 
War Department to forbid its use. What seems extraor- 
dinary is that the W. C. T. U. should have had so much 
influence with the War Department. Colonel Mills is 
represented as saying that the prohibition is very difilcult 


to enforce, and that violations of it constitute a large pro- 


portion of the offences against discipline. On that ac- 
count, and because he does not himself disapprove of smok- 
ing, he wants the ordinance annulled. The less school- 
boys smoke the bet’er, and rules against smoking in boys’ 
schools are reasonable and wise. But with lads of the age 
of the West Point cadets it is a different matter. Tobacco 
may not be particularly good even for them, but they are 
old enough to be entitled to have some voice in deciding 
whether they will use it or not. The whole theory of 
the elimination of temptation and the control of all habits 
from without, which so many of the temperance reform- 
ers attempt to carry out, is in great measure weak and 
erroneous. A good many things need regulating, and 
some by law, but most of the regulating of personal habits 
must come from within. Regulation from outside is alto- 
gether too easy to elude, and is more apt to weaken char- 
acter than to strengthen it. 


DMIRAL SAMPSON has been invited to become 

president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, but has paid the navy the compliment of preferring 
to remain an admiral. That was to be expected, though 
the place that was offered him was a place of high dis- 
tinction, and doubtless duly remunerated. If there is 
anything in the navy that is better worth having than 
what Admiral Sampson has already attained, he may rea- 
sonably hope to attain it, and surely the navy would be 
a poor profession if its best could not satisfy a man who 
had spent most of his life in its service. Moreover, if the 
admiral is devoted to the navy there is particularly good 
reason for it in the fact that there is no officer living to 
whom the navy is more devoted than to him. 


|X an article about the coming elections in Cuba, pub- 

lished in the Week y of February 10, Mr. J. D. Whelp- 
ley spoke of them as the “ provincial elections.” They 
are provincial, for they occur in all the provinces; but he 
writes to say that they may perhaps be better termed mu- 
nicipal elections, since they are to be held in the 137 
municipalities or townships into which Cuba is divided, 
and are to provide for each municipality a body of offi- 
cials with power for local government. To have a vote 
in Cuba a man must be on the rolls of the Cuban army, 
or have $250 worth of property, or be able to rend and 
write. The total population of the island is about 1,500,- 
000, which means about 300,000 males of voting age. Of 
these, 50,000 are on the rolls of the Cuban army, and 
about as many more are expected to qualify as literate 
persons or owners of the requisite amount of property. 
So it is estimated that the total vote will be about 100,000. 


‘Tae Chicago Institute, academic and pedagogic, has 

made a preliminary announcement of what it aspires 
to be and what it hopes to do. Inasmuch ‘as it is con- 
trived on plans of original design—to do things that are 
a little different in scope and method from what is now 
done by any single existing school—its announcement is 
of unusual educational interest. It is the institution of 
which Mrs. Emmons Blaine is the chief founder and pro- 
moter, and the newspapers say that its buildings are to 
cost, $600,000, and that it is to have an assured annual 


income of $100,000. The buildings, three stories high, 
facing Lincoln Park, are shown in the pamphlet which 
tells about the school, and are very seemly and attrac- 
tive in their architecture, as well as considerable in 
extent. The Institute combines two purposes—the edu- 
cation of children from the kindergarten through the 
academic grades, and tli® training of teachers for their 
professional work. It has been founded in the belief 
that a need exists for further improvement in elementary 
and secondary education, and that the principles already’ 
applied in the Chicago Normal School may be worked 
out with greater freedom and better facilities. Under its 
roof are to be sheltered an academic school, a pedagogic 
school, and a summer school. None of them is to be free, 
but pupils are to pay fees of from $25 to $40 a quarter. 
The president is Francis W. Parker, lately the bead of the 
Chicago Normal School. The director chosen was Eman- 
uel R. Boyer, late principal of one of the high-schools in 
Chicago, but his recent and sudden death has left that 
post vacant. 


T= academic school, which aims to provide ideal con- 

ditions for the education of pupils between the ages of 
four and eighteen, will include kindergartens and al! the 
grades of elementary and secondary education, and will 
prepare its pupils for the best colleges. Everything that 
children want, or should want, to learn will be taught, 
from sewing and cooking to chemistry and Greek. The 
pedagogic school will provide a two years’ course, wherein 
graduates of high-schools, normal schools, and colleges, or 
teachers of three years’ experience, or other qualified ap- 
plicants, may receive the best possible training for the 
profession of teaching. The summer school will be a 
school of pedagogy following the general plan of the 
Chicago Normal Summer School, but with a longer term 
and broader scope. It begins next June, the other schools 
open next fall, and applications for pupils in all the In- 
stitute’s departments are now being received. 

The Institute will have a library of 15,000 volumes, a 
gymnasium, a natatorium, music-rooms, lecture-rooms, 
class-rooms, laboratories of all sorts, and a garden. It 
will provide for bringing young children who live at a 
distance to school, and will provide luncheon for those 
who want it. It seems to have originated in an enthusi- 
asm for the spread of knowledge and the improvement of 
training, and it seems important enough to make the re- 
sults of its work matter of deep interest to educators 
every where. 


At meetings held last week in Chicago representatives 
of eleven of the leading universities of the United 
States agreed to establish and maintain uniform require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and other 
graduate degrees. The universities represeuted were Har- 
vard, Columbia, California, Chicago, Michigan, Clark, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, the American Catholic Univer- 
sity, Johns Hopkins, and Stanford. Among the leading 
universities not represented are Yale and Cornell, but the 
absence of delegates from them does not necessarily imply 
lack of sympathy with the movement. The plan origi- 
nated, it seems, in the University of California. It will 
help to define the value of the higher degrees, and that 
seems worth doing. At present the only degree standing 
for scholarship that conveys a definite idea to the average 
mind is A.B. That means that a man has been to college. 
A.M. and Ph.D. mean something to experts in education 
when followed by the name of the college or university 
which conferred them, but not much to the general pub- 
lic. Perhaps when their value is better ascertained and 
more uniform, so that we are able to appraise it more ac- 
curately, we shall accord to these degrees more generally 
the respect which they deserve. 


AN Indianapolis despatch says that the Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln Memorial Association is troubled because it 
has not yet succeeded in inducing Robert Lincoln to sub- 
scribe to the monument it proposes to put up in memory 
of his grandmother. The association has written to him, 
and he has not responded, and his silence seems to have 
caused a perplexity which tends to become indignation. 
But really it is not difficult to sympathize with Mr. Lin- 
coln in his reputed aloofness to all plans for doing honor 
to his grandmother. He is a rich man, and would prob- 
ably be glad enough to provide out of his own pocket for 
marking the grave of Nancy Hanks and seeing that it 
was kept green, provided he could do it in his own way, 
and provided it could be left entirely to him. But he 
probably discovered long ago that the memory of his fa- 
ther and his grandmother is public property in this coun- 
try; that writers will write and speakers speak about 
them whatever seems advisable, without the least regard 
to the feelings of any of their descendants. Biographers 
have written about Nancy Hanks quite as freely, and 
doubtless quite as untruthfully, as they have written 
about Joan of Arc or Queen Elizabeth. So too they 
have written about Abraham Lincoln with the same 
quality of searching and ruthless candor which his- 
torians use in discussing Adam or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Many a time and oft they must have grieved Robert Lin- 
coln’s spirit. If he has concluded to leave his forebears 
to the tender mercies of a world which honors them so 





amazingly and not to meddle, it is probably a wise con- 
clusion which makes for his peace of mind. A grand- 
mother whose memory one cannot protect is inevitably 
an embarrassment, and the simplest way to deal with an 
embarrassment which cannot be cured is to ignore it. 


Ta war with the Boers is stirring up the British poets 

‘ to praiseworthy efforts. Swinburne, fired by Roberts's 
victory on the anniversary of Majuba Hill, hails, in the 
London Times, 


-+», the turning tide 
That sete once more our trust in freedom free, 
That leaves a rathless and a trathiess foe, 
And all base hopes that hailed his canse, laid low, 
And England's-nau’s,a light on iand and sea 


“Our trust in freedom!” “That England tends nowa- 
days to set up a freedom-trust is what her critics complain 
of. His own words seem to smile at Mr. Swinburne. 

On the other side two little verses by William Watson, 
published it does not appear where, are said to have pro- 
voked torrents of indignation. Relating how the winds 
of Heaven fought for England ‘‘ when lofty Spain came 
towering up the seas,” he says: 


Ah! not to-day is nature on ow side; 

The mountains and the rivers are our foe; 
And nature with the heart of man allied 

Is hard to overthrow. 


He is not very violent, and yet, judging from the re- 
ported indignation, he bites. Meanwhile Alfred Austin 
seems to be under restraint, and the cable as yet brings 
nothing from Kipling, who, after all, does not pride’ him- 
self on timeliness. 


HAT is the American sentiment about the recent 

British successes in South Africa? We read that 
Continental Europe groans and gnashes its teeth over 
every Boer set-back. It is by no meansso here. Our sym- 
pathy with the Boers has grown stronger if anything as 
their best qualities have come more into view, but it has not 
reached the length of inspiring any general grief at Brit- 
ish victories. The most it has accomplished has been to 
make the majority of us rather grimly and sarcastically 
neutral in a war which interests us profoundly, but for 
which we feel a powerful dislike. British victories are 
popular, rather than otherwise, because they hasten a con- 
clusion which all along has seemed inevitable. We want 
the only end that can come to come as soon as possible, 
and then we shall want to see what next—whether Eng- 
land has Jaid the foundations of another Ireland in South 
Africa; what will happen to the South-African colonials 
who joined the Boers; whether we shall see a Boer emi- 
gration—possibly to this country; whether the redoubta- 
ble Kruger family will turn its assets into cash and build 
a house in Fifth Avenue next to Mr. Carnegie’s! We 
shall also follow closely the political consequences of the 
war in England. Some things will happen of course. 
They will hang more gaudy chains on the neck of the 
gallant ‘‘ Bobs,” and doubtless make him a duke; all 
the other head soldier-men will te duly advanced" and 
decorated; but the government that gave them their op- 
portunity—how will that fare? We shall see, and see the 
quicker the sooner Pretoria falls. The crop bids fair to 
be got in, but the quality and extent of it will still be 
matters that will deserve and receive our highly intelli- 
gent attention. 


0 yess to the wars in the Philippines and South 
Africa, beans cost two aud a half times as much 
as they did last spring, and many persons who have 
been used to subsist on them are doubtless now con- 
strained to eat real food. Few better substitutes for food 
have been discovered than beans. Oatmeal does very 
well, and they say the betel-nut is wonderfully effective 
in maintaining the strength of persons who can get it, 
but beans are handier, and usually cheaper than either. 
Their popularity for military purposes is readily under- 
stood, They are portable; stand heat, cold, and moder- 
ate degrees of moisture without detriment; horses, mules, 
and general officers will eat thein as well as men; they 
have a natural affinity for pork, which is one of the com- 
monest and most abundant of army stores; roasted and 
ground, they make coffee go further, and at short range 
they make fair projectiles. At the Peace Congress it was 
proposed to substitute them for steel bullets in cartridges. 
They are one of the humblest products of nature, but 
neither their modesty nor their great usefulness has 
saved them from being the butt of the inconsiderate. It 
has been the fashion to mock at them; even their friends 
have done it. It has been asserted for generations, in af- 
fected disparagement of the people of the most cultivated 
and self-appreciative city in this country, that they were 
bean-eaters. On these accounts and others it seems like a 
vindication of beans that when particularly hard jobs are 
doing in the world and the most penetrating and effect- 


_ual supplies are needed, they should advance in price 


within a year from seventy-five cents a bushel to $2 05. 
Beans that have been in storage in Chicago since 1896 
have come out, and will soon be in pursuit of Aguinaldo, 
or storming kopjes, kraals, ers, and commandos in 
the Transvaal. 


. 








MONG the issues stirred up by the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, those who have good political memo- 
ries may recall the brief appearance of the 
Morocco question. It was thought for a while 
that the Spanish government, always with the 
fear of a pronunciamiento somewhere in the 

back of its mind, might seek oblivion for its surrender of 
Cuba, soothe down the amour propre of the soldiers, and 
distract the people from a too close examination of the 
prevailing domestic chaos by ordering’ ‘‘an aggressive 
policy” in the land of the setting sun. Ou paper no- 
thing seemed more likely. The Peninsula was full of re- 
turned soldiers, presumably burning to take vengeance 
for their sufferings and final betrayal. The Carlist cause 
sprang suddenly into threatening activity. The people, 
more long-suffering because more ignorant and more 
torpid, politically, than any people in Europe, except 
possibly the peasants of southern Italy, gave some crude 
yet forcible signs that the long years of high taxation, 
conscription, and misgovernment, ending in the unre- 
lieved defeat of Spanish arms and the loss of their finest 
colonies, had at last worn out their patience. The dynasty 
was in unquestionable peril, and it might well have seem- 
ed a politic, if not a necessary, stroke to rally the people 
behind the throne and give the army something to do by 
a descent upon Morocco, Whether such a scheme did 
actually cross the minds of the Madrid politicians is not 
known. Probably it did not; but the mere rumor that 
their thoughts were turning that way was enough to set 
the chancellories of Europe in a flutter. Morocco is one 
of Europe’s many nightmares. It has never been quite so 
insistent as Turkey, but it may at any moment become 
more so. Over a hundred years ago Nelson, who was also 
the Mahan of his times, declared the possession of a port 
on the Morocco coast to be ‘‘a necessity” for England in 
any European war; Bismarck, soon after the Franco- 
Prussian war, singled out the Morocco question as ‘‘a 
certain bone of contention” between the powers; and 
Lord Salisbury, in 1891, prophesied it would be “as great 
a trouble to Europe and as great a menace to the peace of 
Europe as the other Mohammedan countries. farther to 
the west used to be twenty or thirty years ago,” 


HAT is the Morocco question, that it should be spoken 

of with such anxious gravity? Like a great many 
other political problems, it is at bottom a question of geog- 
raphy. Were Morocco anywhere but just where it is, 
there would be no Morocco question. Its whole bearing 
on the international politics of Europe lies in the few hun- 
dred miles of coast-line between Tangier and the western 
frontier of Algeria, When the English captured Gibraltar 
they seized only half the key to the entrance of the Medi- 
terranean, neglecting, with that singular lack of prescience 
which is the hall- mark of English diplomacy, to make 
themselves masters of the other half. It is the struggle 
to gain possession of this other half which makes up the 
Morocco question. A power owning the harbor and 
fortress of Ceuta, on the Moorish coast, only a few miles 
southeast of Gibraltar, would be able to offset the British 
stronghold, and might seriously minimize the value of 
Egypt. It is, therefore; as Nelson said, a necessity for 
England to see that no great naval power effects a lodg- 
ment in Morocco; and on England’s side in this matter 
stands Italy, a country with an obvious interest in keep- 
ing the status quo in the Mediverranean just as it is at pres- 
ent. The situation is complicated by the fact that Ceuta 
belongs to Spain, as do several other rocky fortresses along 
the Riff coast. The ostentatious friendliness of France 
towards her southern neighbor during the late war had 
its root partly in racial affinity, partly in the enormous 
number of Spanish securities held in Paris, but partly, too, 
in thesound perception that so long as Spain is in possession 
of Ceuta she has a valuable guid pro quo to offer in return 
for kindly services. And on this point it is worth adding 
that England’s ‘‘ benevolent neutrality ” during the Span- 
ish-American conflict was altogether against her interests 
and prospects in the Mediterranean. 


OROCCO itself is nothing. It used to be the pioneer 

of Western civilization. Five hundred years ago the 
youth of Europe flocked to its shores to learn its sciences 
and marvel at its arts. To-day it is in the grip of what is 
probably the most hideous despotism that disgraces the 
earth. It is a perpetual Armenia, blasted for the jea- 
lousies of the powers. The Sultan lives at Marakesh, far 
away from the European settlements, and little of what 
goes on in the interior reaches the ears of the outer 
world. Tax-collecting is the one state industry, varied 
by massacres when the Sultan or his Circassian mother 
or his Grand Vizier finds an insufficiency of revenue. It 
might, with civilized government, be made a prosperous 
and contented land. It teems with potential wealth. 
Gold, iron, copper, and lead are known t >: exist in paya- 
ble quantities. Its soil could produce enough grain to 
feed half Europe.’ Yet it remains in a drowsy, anarchical 
state of decrepitude—its soil untilled, its mines unworked, 
its people ground down to furnish the means for the usual 
pleasures ef a Mohammedan _ruler—a nation not so much 
dying as committing daily suicide. Only its isolation has 
saved it from the fate of Turkey. 


WONDERFUL have been some of the plots hatched 
in the Foreign Offices of Europe to gain control of 
its territory. Spain shows by far the fairest claim to a 
voice in its administration. The Spaniards, indeed, look 
upon Morocco as their own, and its Sultan as a tributary 
prince. The history of the two@ountries has been inter- 
woven for centuries, and the Spanish possessions on the 
northern coast, and a colony of several thousand Spaniards 
in Tangier, make up a stronger argument than any other 
power has been able to manufacture. There was a time 
when England’s unchallenged commercial supremacy gave 
hera hold upon the country that a shrewd diplomacy might 
have turned to good account; but, as in Persia, the chance 
was passed by through sheer unreadiness, and though one- 
third of the whole trade with Morocco is still in English 
hands, the political influence of Great Britain has been 
whittled almost to nothingness. The French have made 
desperate efforts to get a footing in the country by en- 
listing recruits for the Algerian army from the tribes 
along the Riff coast—offering them food, pay, clothing, 
and, above all, French naturalization, which would have 
put them beyond reach of the tax-collector on their return 
home, and at the same time have provided a good excuse 
for French interference in case of need. More astonishing 
still, the Russians, who have not a dollar’s worth of trade 
with Morocco—any more than they had with Manchuria— 
and no political interests within a thousand miles of Tan- 
gier, have set up since the Spanish war, obviously at the 
invitation of France, a minister and legation in the Sul- 
tan’s court. Russia has exactly one subject in Morocco, 
a Jew, who consented to become a Russian as the result 
of a ready-money transaction. But even Russia’s notori- 
ous sympathy for the Jews and her kindly treatment of 
them hardly seem a sufficient justification for giving this 
gentleman’s interests such overwhelming protection. 


j* is perfectly plain that in Morocco at least France and 

Russia are working together either to force Spain into 
selling Ceuta or to coerce the Sultan into ceding a prac- 
ticable harbor on the northern coast. Their policy, at any 
rate, is openly anti-British. The Russian press, which 
made such considerate references to the unprotected state 
of the Pacific coast during the war with Spain, has been 
pointing out that now is the time, while England is en- 
tangled in South Africa, to reopen the Morocco question. 
And side by side with this may be placed the semi-official 
suggestion of the Italian government that a conference of 
the powers should be called to neutralize Morocco and 
leave things as they are. What will be the solution of 
the problem it is quite impossible to predict. One can 
only note for the present that it has within it all the ele- 
ments of a serious international strife, and that no com- 
plication affecting European powers can arise without 
influencing the position of Morocco. The most ominous 
phase of the situation is unquestionably Russia’s unwar- 
rantable anxiety to be in at the death. 


UT for the South-African war there would have been 

before now, if not a crisis in Anglo-French relations, 
at least a certain stringency over the Newfoundland ques- 
tion. Mr, Chamberlain some eighteen months ago, in 
one of his supremely vigorous speeches, gave warning to 
France that the time was coming for a final settlement of 
this most irritating dispute. Newfoundland is the oldest 
of British colonies, and, on the whole, the one that has 
benefited the least by the British connection. For this 
the English hold the French to blame. They assert that 
the French followed them to Newfoundland to benefit by 
the results of English enterprise, and at the same time to 
repress that enterprise within the narrowest limits. At 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century France and England were in a chronic 
state of war. In 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht declared that 
‘** Newfoundland shall be wholly British.” The French 
were forbidden to resort to its shores except for the pur- 
poses of fishery, or to set up any stages or buildings ex- 
cept those used for drying fish. In 1768 this arrange- 
ment was confirmed, with an additional clause ceding to 
the French the two small islands of St.-Pierre and Mique- 
lon, under a pledge of non-fortification—a pledge that has 
not been strictly observed. In 1783 the provisions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht were again confirmed, but with further 
concessions to France. George III. pledged his royal 
honor to prevent any interruption of the French rights of 
fishery by British competition. This, then, has been the 
situation for nearly a hundred and twenty years. New- 
foundland is British, but the British settlers are forbidden 
to compete with the French from 8t.-Pierre and Miquelon 
in the chief industry of the island. A more impossible 
situation could hardly be imagined. 


|" is to the credit of the English that they have lived 

up to the strict terms of the agreement, The French 
fishing rights have been most punctiliously protected, and 
British gunboats have patrolled the coast, capturing or 
driving off the British smacks that had the temerity to 
catch fish off the shores of a British ion. The 
French, on the other hand, have stretched their technical 
rights to the uttermost. They have trapped and canned 
lobsters—which the English do not admit to be a fish at 


all; they have erected permanent buildings and stores, 
where they demand the right to import everything they 
require free of duty; they have interfered with British 
trade, and prevented mining operations and the building 
of railroads, piers, and bridges along the 800 miles of coast 
over which they claim a practical monopoly. There 
might be more to be said on their bebalf if the fishing in- 
dustry were extensively patronized by Frenchmen. But 
when it is known that only five ships and under 700 men 
are engaged in it, that it has to be fed by a heavy bounty 
from the French government to keep it going at all, only 
one conclusion is possible to the English mind—that the 
French have deliberately adopted in Newfoundland the 
policy of pin-pricks which they have tried in Egypt, in 
Madagascar, in Tunis, and in western Africa, and which 
led to the crushing humiliation of Fashoda. 


pAst Thursday’s cablegrams announced that Lord Rose- 

bery had ‘definitely severed his connection with the 
Liberals” on account of that party’s attitude towards the 
war. The news need not be accepted as at all a final 
declaration of Lord Rosebery’s position, but it suggests 
some speculations as to his future. Fashoda and his re- 
cent speeches show that he can command all his old in- 
fluence whenever he cares to reach for it. Nor is there 
any one on the Opposition side fit to take his place. Har- 
court fights too cynically for his own hand; Morley has 
the academic virtues that Englishmen most dislike in their 
leaders; Asquith is a clever lawyer who believes in no- 
thing—the last man to guide the party of all the enthu- 
siasms; Campbell-Bannerman, Bryce, and Kimberley are 
colorless mediocrities; Dilke, one of the ablest of English 
public men, is impossible on other grounds; and Sir 
Edward Grey still answers to Gladstone’s description of 
him as ‘‘the man with the greatest genius for politics 
and the least inclination that he had ever known.” But 
this only adds to the complications. It is really impos- 
sible to forecast the horoscope of this fascinating figure. 
English politics are stiil in a transition stage. Parties are 
breaking up and slowly reshaping themselves in forms 
that no man can guess at beforehand. This much may 
perhaps be hazarded. Lord Rosebery is a Palmerston— 
but with nerves; a man for the closet, and not the battle- 
field; a Foreign Secretary, but not a Prime Minister. One 
would not like to say that he will never be Premier again, 
but one might say with some confidence that whenever 
the Liberals return to power the country will insist upon 
his taking the portfolio of Foreign Secretary. 


T= death of Mr. Joseph Cowen removes from the mid- 
dle distances of the English political stage one of its 
most piquant figures. Mr. Cowen had retired from ac- 
tive politics for many years, though memories of his elo- 
quence still lingered in the corridors of the House, and in 
the north of England his influence endured long after he 
resigned his seat in Parliament. Mr. Cowen was a born 
revolutionist. Toswim with the tide, to find himself with 
the majority, were the only things he could never reconcile 
himself to, He was the friend of Garibaldi, of Mazzini, 
of Kossuth, of Stepniak, of every conspirator who for the 
last forty years has had a cause to advance. He gave 
them money without stint, and at least during the strug- 
gle for Italian independence took an active and dangerous 
part in the actual warfare. It was at his house that 
Orsini planned his attempt on the life of Napoleon III. 


HERE was much that was half comical in Mr. Cowen’s 

reckless support of any and every revolutionary, but 
also much that was fine and even noble. He was a man with 
whom the defence of the weak against the strong was a 
master-passion, and, like most other master-passions, it was 
often indulged at the expense of a cool judgment. But 
nobody doubted that whatever he did was prompted 
by high and generous motives, by an honesty that 
was unquestionable and a courage that could not be 
daunted. Of course he made many mistakes. A man 
who has acquired the habit of judging of the righteous- 
ness of a cause by the size of the parties to it is bound to 
make a good many mistakes. Mr. Cowen was a home- 
ruler of the extremest type; he was also a friend of Tur- 
key; he was also the only Englishman speaking with 
authority who sided with Spain and against America in 
the late war. Mr. Cowen saw that Spain was weak and 
the United States strong, and in the columns of his news- 
paper—the Newcastle Chronicle—argued day after day 
with tremendous force that Spain was therefore in the 
right and the United States in the wrong. With equal 
honesty of purpose Mr. Cowen managed somehow to con- 
vince himself that England’s cause in South Africa was 
just, and shortly before the war broke out framed an 
often-quoted and most telling indictment against the Boer 
oligarchy. The contrasts of his public career were only 
the reflections of his private peculiarities. He was a 
millionaire, yet dressed habitually in the most uncouth 
products of sartorial malignity; a man of vast commer- 
cial enterprises, yet living the life of a recluse; a trench- 
ant and flowing orator, yet of awkward action and un- 
pleasing voice, through which ran a strong Northumbrian 
burr; a man of such inordinate independence that he was 


only unhappy when in agreement. 
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H. D.Tre@iti 


R. HENRY DUFF TRAILL, the 
editor of Literature, who died 
in London on February 21, is 
spoken of as a man in whom 
great literary promise found 
rather inadequate fulfilment. 

The reason appears when one observes that 
he was always more of a journalist than an 
author, and instead of producing the great 
works which some of his friends expected, 
busied himself for many years with editori- 
al contributions to the Pall Mull Gazette, the 
St. James Gazette, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Saturday Review, and other papers. His 
longer works were of a tke quality, written 
to order, and ably written, but not of a sort 
to make their author famous. He contribu- 
ted a volume to the “‘ English Citizen Ser- 
ies,” another (on Sterne) to the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” series, and half a dozen bio- 
graphical monographs to an ‘‘ English States- 
men” series. No doubt Mr. Traill had a 
living to make, and. made it by doing the 
work that came to hand. He did it exceed- 
ingly well, and reaped his rewards as he went 
along. In the line of his choice, or which 
at least he followed, he was exceptionall 
successful, and the only regret to be felt 
about him is that his powers did not find 
more durable materials to work upon. 

He was born in 1842, the youngest son of 
a London police magistrate, was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, and at Oxford, 
and was called to the bar. But he early left 


law for literature, and for thirty years his | 


name has been familiar to the readers of 
English periodicals. From 1892 until 1897 
he edited Social England, leaving it when 
Literature was net to take charge of that. 

















Richard Hovey 


UDDENLY on Saturday last the 
news of Richard Hovey’s death 
came upon his friends like a breath 
of doom. He had been in a hos- 
pital convalescing from slight sur- 

; gical treatment, and was already, 
it seemed, far on the road to recovery. On 
that day he was up and dressed, had lunch- 
ed, and was moving about talking to his 
room-mate, when a stroke of apoplexy laid 
him down. The nurses and doctors 
did what could be done, but in half an hour 
he was with the majestic dead. 

He was given the last honors of mortality 
at St. Michael’s Church, Ninety-ninth Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue. It was the wish 
of his friends, knowing his own love of rit- 
ual and dignity, to have for him a funeral 
ceremony as simple and beautiful'as might 
be. His body was borne up the aisle to the 
music of Greig’s ‘‘ Death of Aza,” preceded 
by ten pall- bearers from among his near- 
est friends, and followed by his mother, 
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his wife, and two or three others to whom 
his great heart had been dear. The office 
was read by the Rev. Canon Knowles, and 
music was made by Mr. William Edward 
Mulligan, organist of the Collegiate Church, 


both friends of his in the days of his. 


strength. After the lesson Canon Knowles 
spoke with quiet eloquence of the man and 
his work, his power, his genius, his all too 


! brief career, reading one of the noblest pas- 


sages of Hovey’s great poem, ‘ Taliesen.” 


| He was buried at Andover. 


Any estimate of Hovey’s ius, as it is 
expressed in his poems and plays, to be final 
and convincing, must be made by some ove 
better equipped than I, by some one, too, far 
less close to him personally. I can only say 
that of all men I have known, my elders or 
my contemporaries, almost none seemed to 
me to have so great a mind. Other poets 
might be thought to equal him in careless 
— or in art; other critics might be more 

ogmatic than he; other men might a 
proach the tolerant, gentle, loving, kindly 
moods of his personality; but for sheer 
grasp and capacity of intelligence, that lu- 
cid wide spirit was unmatched. But one 
must not wrong a great friendship with trite, 
inadequate words. Biss CARMAN. 





New York society has embraced a new fad—that of 
literature. The success of Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, and Mrs. Edward Wharton in 
the field of fiction, and of the Misses Alice and Caroline 
Duer, Miss Sallie Hewitt, Kate Douglas Wiggin, now 
Mrs. Clinton Riggs, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
Hobart tfield-Taylor, Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, 

5 Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. 


R 

zine, “ gy | Review,” that the literary 
cult is quite form. A little while ago Mrs. Oliver 
H. P. it announced that she would establish a 


where 
lights of the writing world. Now, it appears, society 
brilliant 


of be a copy, it will be cents. This, it is argued, 
will give a wide circulation, and thus make it a factor 
in the social education of the masses. The mere - 
hy ay ad ee 400 Fy Nas is as- 
su y prove the tone o amaztoo 
and Oshkosh_-[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MorHEers.—Mrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
Ss" colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

. 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 

Corres, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev- 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor mE ane 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
Lay ina supply, for camping, fishing, and other ex- 
cursions.—{ J) 





SuPER1oR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv. } 








WITH TELEPHONE SERVICE 
At your house you are armed against all emergencies. 
rates make the cost almost inappreciable. 
New YorK TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street.—[ Adv.) 


SEASONABLE for all seasons, ABBOTT’S, THE ORIGI- 
NAL ANGOSTURA BitTTrERS—tones the system irrespec- 
tive of time or place of taking. Your grocer or druggist. 





No wine has a purer bouquet than Cooxk’s IMPERIAL 


| Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is the pure juice of the 


grapes fermented.—[{ Adv. ] 





Tue fashionable ladies’ corrective tonic is Dx. Ste- 


| GERT’s ANGOSTURA Bitrers.—[ Adv.) 





Usz BROW N’S Compheqsated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali, There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; al} sorts of people use it. 





Little Shaver _ 
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delight.in Witutams’ SHavinc. Soaps. 


class barbers and are so 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 2% cts. 





WILLIAMS: 
SHAVING. 





land and clime, have. for generations found 
r richness and cteaminess of Larner, the 
softening action on the beard, and the soothing, refreshing effect upon the face—Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps are ——_ Martcuiess. Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first- 
deverywhere. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


[TLE SHAVERS and big shavers in eve 


LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 2% cts. 
ENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10 cts. 
WHITE GLYCERINE (Toilet Soap), 10 cts. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also for Toilet. 
rial Tablet for a 2-cent stamp. 


Paris, THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. Sydney. 
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od Enormous Size and Magnificent Colorings. 
‘etals are rich, thick and velvety; perfect in form 
and substance. No i , loose flowers. Rich 
red, bronge and Lcopper ors, with delicate rose and 
pink shades. ved World’s Fair medals, Chi- 
cago and Omaha. Best Giant mixture in existence. 


7 PACKETS, 420 SEEDS, ONLY 25 CENTS. 


largest variety of'‘Best Flower Seeds in America” 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Wew York-14 St. Chicago-84-86 Randolph St. 
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‘* The Cracker that bas 
Brownsville on it.’’ 








The “American Journal 
of Health” says: 


Brownsville 
Water Crackers 


are a perfect health food. 
They're an old - fashioned 
cracker—made just as they 
were 50 years aga. 

10 cents will bring you a sample box, 


CHATLAND & LENHART 





Brownsville, Pa. 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2”, Sscsroom 


in Greater New 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, York 
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EXTERIOR VIEW. 


THE NEW LAW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The building stands on the corner of Thirty-Fourth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, and was dedicated February 22, 1goo. 
It is of brick and Indiana sandstone, 








building cost $300,000. 








MAIN 


OF 


HALL AND 


STAIRWAY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cope & Stewardson were the architects, and the 








R. RICHARD H. TITHERING- 

TON’S History of the Spanish- 

American War (D. Appleton & 

Co.) is well written and inter- 

esting. Bearing in mind a great 

deal of timely and other histori- 

eal writing, this may be regarded as a con- 
cession. Looking back over the incidents of 
the war with Spain, it is curious to try to 
determine how much was foreseen, calm, de- 
liberate, and inevitable, and how much was 
bewildered, blind, impulsive, and ordered by 
unconstrained and unapprehended circum- 
stance. Plenty of the prophets failed to 
justify themselves. In April, 1898, there 
was no prophet, not an American, who was 
not aware that we should be trounced at 
first, though we were likely to win, through 
sheer force of weight and momentum, at the 
end of a variously estimated period of un- 
readiness and blunder. They smiled at our 
snow-white navy, as superior and gross peo- 
ple smile at swans. Lo! our navy took on 
a lead-color and sank the enemy. We do 
not pretend to recall it.all with infallible ac- 
curacy, but it seems to us that the Saturday 
Review, of London, having previously, and 
not without an appearance of satisfaction, 
consigned us to the locker of D. Jones, Esq., 
at Manila, stigmatized us as bullies taking 
advantage of a gallant, proud,-and decorous 
idversary, who had unhappily neglected to 
oppose to us a force superior to our own. 
In Parliament, as we remember, it was an- 
nounced that Dewey's gunners were Eng- 
lishmen, lured and hired at a rate of com- 
pensation approaching that enjoyed by the 
President of the United States or the head 
of a successful life-insurance company. 
Our own newspaper critics were no extrav- 
agant flaiterers) They dwelt with severity 
upon the jumble and confusion at Tampa, 
the absence of iced hygeia water on the trans- 
poris, and the failure, flagrant beyond excuse, 
to bring up a supply of canned tomatoes to the 


trenches before Santiago. On the transports, 
we believe, the water was unfitted even for 
the purpose of shaving, and the more fastid- 
ious of the correspondents invented for them- 
selves a lather made of soap and bottled tea. 
There can be little doubt that General Shaf- 
ter conducted his assault upon Santiago on 
primitive and undevious lines. It is said in 
excuse for him that he was aware of the im- 
pending terrors of the climate, and that he 
was in a hurry. Surely for so large a gen- 
eral to be in a hurry in Cuba in the month 


of June is something in his favor. But, fur- 
thermore, he took Santiago. He took it in 
less time than the Earl of Albemarle required 
to take Havana in 1762. Lord Albemarle 
was rewarded for his victory with $600,000 
in prize-money, and surely it may be per- 
mitted to General Shafter to receive the in- 
expensive reward of glory. Some of General 
Shafter’s subordinates do not base their esti- 
mate of him upon the circumstance that he 
lacked suavity at times, or upon the circum- 
stance that he went to battle without canned 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
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tomatoes. General Chaffee, certainly a “‘ fine 
soldier,” as Mr. Titherington calls him, said, 
at a dinner in Kansas City, in reply to a 
speaker who had complimented him at Gen- 
eral Shafter’s expense: ‘* He [Shafter] work - 
ed night and day at his duties, and though 
his physical disabilities made his strength un- 
equal to mine, and prevented him from doing 
some of the things I was able to do, yet I say 
there is no more honest, faithful, and conscien- 
tious man who ever went out to command 
troops. Let no one decry him in my presence. 
No man ever possessed more iron courage. 
General Shafter isa man. He bas my un- 
bounded respect.” 
Probably it was just as well for the 
commanding general at Santiago that, ow- 
ing to an offer of surrender from General 
Toral, he was not called upon to act upon 
a suggestion forwarded to him by the 
Secretary of War. Mr. Alger’s suggestion 
was to “take a transport, cover the pilot- 
house and most exposed points with baled 
hay. call for volunteers from the army—not 
a large number—and run into the harbor, 
thus making a way for the navy.” It is in- 
teresting and perhaps profitable to think 
what would have come of an enterprise of 
this sort. Doubtless the hay would have 
floated and supported the volunteers—not a 
large number—if they succeeded in getting 
it into the water before it was burned by the 
enemy’s shells. Mines might have tossed 
the bales into the air, but they would have 
come down again, very likely not much im- 
rey > Still, to have followed the bales 
nto Santiago Harbor would have been hu- 
miliating to the navy, and it is questionable 
if General Shafter could have reaped much 
lory from the suggested operation. Mr. 
itherington’s book corrects many imagina- 
tive re and erroneous impressions. It is 
careful and aims to be fair. Moreover, it 
considers the feelings of the reader, and cuts 
out no hard work for him. 
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The Year 1899 


was one of marked progress in the history of 


The Prudential 


recording vast increases in all departments of the 
Company’s business: Assets, Income, Surplus, 
Payments to Policy Holders. Policies in Force have 
been increased to over 


3,500,000 


and Insurance in Force increased to over 


$500,000,000.00 


Life Insurance—Both Sexes- 


Ages 1-70 


Amounts $15 to $100,000 


Write for Particulars 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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4 Book ¥ orth Reading 


RECOLLECTIONS (1832-1886) 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 
Former Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone 
It will be a long time before any reminiscences appear so full of really 


amusing anecdotes as these. It i 


is safe to say that Sir Algernon’s “ Recol- 


lections ” will be widely read and highly appreciated.—London Telegraph. 


Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, $3 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











How they Won the 
Victoria Cross 


HATEVER of failure and 
disaster may be in store for 
England as the outcome of 
her campaign against Paul 
Kruger and his people, it is 
at least consolatory to know 
that the old Anglo-Saxon spirit of bravery 
that knows no reason, of blind daring that 
recks naught of results, leading ‘‘ duke’s son 
and cook’s son” straight into the jaws of a 
masked battery, burns brighter than ever. 
The war is not six months old, yet already 
the records glisten with the sto of indi- 
vidual bravery that add lustre and glory to 
British arms. It is certain that the end 
of the campaign will give.us a plentiful 
crop of V. C.’s. The Victoria Cross, most 
coveted of all military trophies, because so 
rarely bestowed, is comnion alike to officers 
and men. Rank holds no place in the rea- 
sons which dictate its bestowal. It is the 
one decoration created by the Queen, and 
bestowed by her own hand. It is common 
to master and man alike. And it has more 
than once happened that the haughty ma- 
jor-general, glittering with decorations, has 
stood side by side with the humble private 
in the ranks to receive this distinction at the 
hands of the gentle woman whom both de- 
light to serve. 

The disastrous Boer war of 1881 gave 
nearly twenty pew wearers of the Victoria 
Cross. Does any one in these days recall 
the names of James Murray and Patrick 
John Danaher, of the Connaught Rangers? 
Yet in all the annals of war there is no finer 
instance of self-forgetting sacrifice than that 
afforded by these two young Irishmen. It 
was on the morning of January 16, 1881, 
just after a skirmish with the rs, that 
they saw Byrne and Davis, two men of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, lying wounded on the 
Murray and Danaher were wounded, 
but rode to the rescue. Murray’s horse was 
shot under him, and then he struggled on 
foot to the side of the wounded men. Yet 
even as he raised Byrne in his arms he was 
shot through the body, and finding that all 
was lost, ordered Danaher to look to him: 
self. Murray, Byrne, and Davis were cap- 
tured by the Boers. The men whom Mur- 
ray and Danaher had tried to suve died, but 
Murray, long a prisoner in the hands of 
the Boers, ifved to join the regiment, and 
with Danaher receive the rewurd for his 
bravery. 

Does Lance-Corporal Farmer, keeping 
time-books among the a chimneys in 
busy, smoky Bradford, recall the day at 
Majuba Hill when, at the finish of the 
slaughter, he alone remained by the side of 
the wounded, in spite of the bullets that were 
hailing down upon him? Twice he raised a 
white handkerchief to show that he was 
connected with the Red Cross, and twice the 
hand that waved the flag was shot through 
and the linen fluttered to the a Hap- 
pily the captain in command of the Boer 
force realizea the situation and ordered his 
men to cease firing, and Farmer’s life was 
spared. He suffered the loss of his left 
arm, but got the Victoria Cross in ex- 


change. 

Major A. R. Hill, of the 58th Regiment, now 
going through his second experience of war 
n the Transvaal, was, through no fault of his 
own, one of the survivors of Laing’s Nek. 
The ‘major, at that time a mere second lieu- 
tenant, saw Captain Osmond, a brother offi- 
cer, lying wounded and ex posed to the fire 
of the enemy. Out into the open, with the 
Boer guns trained upon him, ran Hill, until 
he reached the side of his comrade. He had 
gone but six yards with his burden, when an- 
other bullet struck the wounded man, and 
he died in hisarms. Major Hill remembered 
that he had seen two privates lying near the 
captain; and laying the dead man on the 

ground, he went back a second and a third 
fime, brought the two men to shelter, and 
escaped without a scratch. It is sca 
cessary to add that the major veoeived. bi his 
Y.C. on his return to his home. The people 
of the little town in which he was born car- 
ried him on their shoulders. 

It was for a similar act of noble abnega- 
tion of self that Sir George Stewart White, 
now — at Ladysmith, received his 
cross in Zulu war, after the disastrous 
battle of Isandulia, when the 24th Regiment, 
caught in an ambuscade, was cut to pieces, 
and only he.and two others = 

The late Earl of Cardi ing the im- 
mortal charge of the Light Matieade at Bala- 
klava, and stopping amid the storm of lead 
to pick up a wounded comrade, affords one 
of the brightest pictures in the annals of the 
army. 
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Trustable 








When you ask for 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


You may be sure to 
always find it what it is 
represented to be, viz.: 


A Pure Whiskey 
Old, Smooth, ‘Mellow 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











The Premo Camera has become the 
standard of quali in photography 
Founded on the theory that “‘ there 
is nothing too good,” it is now rec- 

ognized as the best camera made, 

in design, finish, and simplicity of 
operation. 


Price, $10.and upwards 


Every = is guaranteed perfect, 
and the lens and ‘shutter are supe 
rior to those furnished with other 
cameras. 

1900 Catalog on application. 
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iS, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue 


post free on application. 


Scents : 
poceti, special soap for the face : 
Powder for the face : Ladies in all Saeiaen Pink, Yellow, White, 


caquibiles elegant and fashionable Parisian Worid uses: 


Eaux de Cologne: See amenee. Impériale, Russe, Ambrée, 
B de V le a de mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 





hale, Ducheese, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
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THE TRUMP OF FAME 


Has heralded our wares to all nations of the 
Farth, They are Pureand Good. Consecuently, folk 
in all lands like them. A few of our prod are: 


Syrups. 


NOVENA OLD RYE 


(AMERICA'S MODEL WHISKEY) 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free Anywhere. 


RHEINSTROM BROS.. 


Distillers and Exporters 


928-055 Martin St., 984-954 Bast Front se, CINCINNATI, U.S.A, 
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Safe No Heat 
Clean No Smoke 
Reliable No Smell 
Fully Guaranteed 
Can’t Explode Can’t Sink 
CAN BE 
USED EVERYWHERE 
WITH OUR NEW 
PORTABLE CHARGING PLANT 


Iustrated Catalogue mailed on request 


The Electric Launch Company 


Morris Heights, New York City 





Red 
Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
Oth Edition 


Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Red Pottage” 
is the success of the season among | 
novels. Every critic praises it and the | 
public is buying it.—Mew York Times | 
Salurday Review. | 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 











ANOTHER BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR | 


New Edition | 
The Danvers 


Jewels and 


Sir Charles Danvers 
In One Vol. 


These two stories were published 
anonymously some years ago, and much 
speculation was aroused concerning 
their authorship, which was made pub- 
lic a comparatively short time since. 
Both stories are marked by the same 
characteristics which have gained “ Red 
Pottage” its popularity, and admirers 
of Miss Cholmondeley’s later work will 
welcome the publication of this new 
edition. 

8vo, Cloth, $1 00 


> Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 


CHEW 74 

‘Beeman’s: 
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Golf. Hunting. Fishing. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL, FtoRiba. 


Fine Golf Links. Professionals in charge. 
A. E. Dick, Manager. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEV Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Manager. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
Ocala, Ft O. L. Frisbee, Manager. 
‘ALA HOUSE, la, Fla. 
Oca F . P. F. Brown, Manager. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 
. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager. 
Port Tampa, Fla. 
eae ie J. H. Murdick, Manager. 
Address the Managers at the Hotels. 
Information, &c., at New York Office Plant System, 
290 Broadway; also at Travelers’ Information Co., 
3 Park Place, and Scofield’s 1 Madison Ave. 





Locomotor Ataxia eon- 

quered at last. Doctors 

puzzied, Specialists 

ama at tients tho Be tpeurenle by 
RK. CHASES D AND NERVE FOOD, 
me about your c Advice an oe cures 

FREE. DR. CHASE. 224 N-1Oth St.y PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 cnctitnce. ieveiand,o. 
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FSTERBROOKS 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 






STEEL PENS 
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American Made Pens and the 
Best Pens in the World. 


STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn st. New York. 






















The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 
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Ez. FAY, inventor 
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HILE the turn of the tide in 
favor of the British in the 
South - African -war caused 
age er sr in England, 
ts effect in the financial 
markets was comparatively 
slight, because there had never been any real 
loss of confidence during the series of re- 
verses, and the favorable turn had been 
hopefully looked for ever since Lord Rob- 
erts and Lord Kitchener took charge of 
the campaign. Still, the relief of Kimber- 
ley, the surrender of General Cronje, the 
raising of the siege of Ladysmith, and the 
advance on Bloemfontein, coming in rapid 
succession, naturally produced a buoyancy 
which gave new strength and activity to the 
stock-market in London. The money-mar- 
ket continued to be one of comparative ease, 
a little effect being produced by the new gov- 
ernment loan heavy disbursements on 
account of the war. The Bank of England 
was saved from a strain upon its gold reserve 
by the timely payment of £500,000 by Rus- 
sia on account of the Persian loan, and ex- 
change remained steady. There was no dis- 
turbance of the even tenor of affairs on the 
continent of Europe. 

In this country the chief event has been the 
agreement of the conference committee of 
the two Houses of Congressupon the currency 
bill. There has ey oma | n general sat- 
isfaction with the form in which it was re- 
ported, and a confident feeling that it will take 
effect without material change. It declares 
the gold standard, and provides adequately 
for its security. The provision of the Senate 
bill for $150,000,000 gold reserve, which may 
include bullion as well as coin, and the 
House plan, slightly modified, for a separate 
division of issue and redemption, were adopt- 

The “‘ endless-chain ” process for draw- 
ing gold from the Treasury is stopped, not 
by the House provision that redeemed notes 
be kept in the reserve and only reissued for 
their equivalent in the coin with which they 
were redeemed, but by providing that the re- 
serve may be replenished by the issue bonds, 
the proceeds of which shall be used for no oth- 
er purpose. The Senate plan for refunding 
government bonds at 2 per cent. is retained, 
and has caused somecriticism on the score that 
it will produce a serious inflation of bank 
currency. About $197,000,000 of the $235- 
000,000 now on deposit to secure bank cir- 
culation will be refundable, and of these over 
$127,000,000 are 4-per-cents., payable in 
1907, which have been selling at 118. If the 
néw bonds are deposited in place of these, 
notes can be taken out up to their par 
value instead of 90 per cent., and the 
tax on circulation will be reduced from 
1 to per cent. It is likely that 
bonds of the other issues will also be 
replaced with the 2-per-cents,, and. some 
new banks will probably be established in 
small places. Bonkers do not generally 
believe that the expansion of bank currency 
will be serious or harmful, for they do. not 
see enough chance of profit in it. Already, 
before their issue, the new bonds have been 
selling for future: deiivery ‘at a premium o 
5 per cent. or more. : 

Railroads are still reporting increased 
earnings, and it is evident that the read- 
justment of classification and rates: which 
went into effect at the beginning of the 
year has produced a favorable effect. There 
has been a revision of the classification, af- 
ter hearings of complaints and protests 
from shippers, and the new changes take ef- 
fect March 10. These are mostly in favor 
of shippers. But independent of improved 
rates the traffic of railroads has continued 
eet 4 profitable from the volume of 
business. The gain is especially noticeable 
with what are known as the ‘‘coal roads.” 
The demand for coal at advanced prices seems 
to be world-wide, and the inexhaustible sup- 
ply and cheap production of this country 
promise to giveit a conspicuous place among 
ourexports. Thereare reports of heavy orders 
from Russia and other parts of Europe. There 
is still a considerable movement in cotton, 
and the price has gone above nine cents 
a pound for the first time in many years. 
The short supply, the sharp demand from 
Liverpool, and the belated movement have 
made it an object of speculative buying and 
selling to an unusual extent in the New York 
market. 

A leading event in local stock matters has 
been the appointment of ex-Mayor Hugh J. 
Grant as receiver of the Third Avenue sur- 
face railroad, after two or three syndicates 
of bankers had declined, upon a careful ex- 
amination of its affairs, to undertake the re- 
habilitation of its finances. Its floating debt 
of over $20,000,000 and the requirement of 
$8,000,000 or $10,000,000 more to put its af- 
fairs in working order made the task too 
heavy and too uncertain in its results. Its 
stock, which had fallen to 50, recovered 
somewhat after the appointment of a receiv- 
er, and it is expected that the stockholding 
interest will be saved from complete wreck. 
The disasters of this company andthe bandy- 
ing about of its stock disturbed the whole 
list of transit shares, and affected trading in 
railroad stocks generally. Doubts about the 
condition of the Sugar Refining Company 
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Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 
JAMES G. BAT'TERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1900. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000 











ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - * + © « §2,049,292.72 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - - 1,810,269.96 


Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,981,842.52 
Interest accrued but not due, - - 245,983.39 
Loans on collateral security, - 1,497,175.51 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, - 1,305,307.27 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - - 340,997.04 
Prems.due and unreported on Lif2 Policies, 259,449.36 


Government Bonds, - - 789,016.96 
County and municipal bonds, - 8,114,997.64 
Railroad stocks and bonds, -~ - 7,819,225.19 
Bank stocks, Cee ete. -¢ 1,258,674.00 
Othér stocks and bonds, - . - 1,288,350.00 

Total Assets - $27,760,511.56 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, 33 per cent., Life Dep’t,  $20,406,734.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep’t,1,500,369.22 
Present value Instalment Life Policies, 783,193.00 
Reserve for Claims against Employers, 586,520.26 
in process of adjustment, . 219,833.02 

Life Premiums paid in advance, 33,178.11 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 
Total Liabilities, - . 23,739,827.61 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, 4,020,683.95 
Surplus, - - - - $3,020,683.95 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 

Lire DEPARTMENT. 

Life Insurance in force $100,334,554.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1899, 17,165,686.00 
Insurance on instalment plan at commuted value. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, 1,522,417.06 

Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 
16,039,380.95 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number Accident Claims paid in 1899, 15,386 

Whole number Accident Claims paid, 339,636 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, $1,227,977.34 

Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 
23,695,539.94 


Totals. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, $2,750,394.40 
Returned to Policy -holders since 1864, 
39,734,920.89 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
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its prospect of ing a dividend fur- 
ished pair disturbing element, and the 
dubious industrial stocks have occupied the 
chief place in Stock Exchange doings. Mon- 
ey and exchange have continued steady and 
exhibited no special symptom. 


War Signalling 
in South Africa 


HE regularity with which messages 
have been received from besie 
Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimber- 
ley has demonstrated the success 
of. modern methods of war signal- 
ling, and the practical application 

of these systems of signalling sounds the 
death-knell of the old-time horseback cour- 
iers and spies. 

Without depending upon the personal exer- 
tions of a single horseback rider, the British 
generals have established communications 
when within fifty or sixty miles of each 
other. The Marconi system of wireleés tele- 
graphy has been utilized to some extent, 
and messages have been successfully sent 
through the Boer lines to Ladysmith. But 
so far the war balloons and electric signal- 
ling apparatus have proved of much greater 
value to the English army. 

The war balloon has been hovering over 
Ladysmith for weeks, and from the extreme 
altitude attained by it the signal officers have 
been able to communicate with General Bul- 
ler’s army across the Tugela River. This 
is accomplished by means of electric rays, 
which are flashed by night on the clouds, 
the same as a search-light from a war-ship. 
An electric cable connects the signal appa- 
ratus in the balloon to an electric generator 
on the ground below. By employing a sys- 
tem of dots and dashes similar to the Morse 
telegraphic code, messages can be written on 
the clouds that none but a friend can under- 
stand them. 

As the code of signals is known only to the 
English signal officers, the messages are sent 
right across the Boer lines without running 
any risk of being interpreted. This is even 
an improvement on the old war telegraph- 
ing, for the lines of wires employed for send- 
ing the despatches could be tapped at an 
point by an expert and the messages read off, 
unless a continuous guard along the whole 
line was established to watch it. Many of the 
old-time war messages were of course sent 
in cipher by the old field-telegraphers, but in 
many instances important messages were 
sent in a hurry without employing ciphers, 
and they leaked out so the enemy profited by 
them. 

The war balloon in South Africa has thus 
rendered signal service in two ways. It has 
enabled the signal-service men to establish 
communications with different parts of the 
army at all times, and to keep the beleaguer- 
ed garrison at Ladysmith fully apprized of 
all that was being done for its relief. As an 
advantageous point of observation the bal- 
loon has been almost invaluable. It has re- 
peatedly discovered the secret preparations 
of the Boers and directed the artillery fire of 
the British. The splendid work of the naval 
guns is due to the war balloon. Their long 
ratige would have been ineffective without 
the help of the observers in the balloons, 
who from their enormous altitude were en- 
abled to see exactly what damage the shells 
were doing and when they fell short of the 
mark. 

The other method of signalling in South 
Africa, which has been employed by both 
Boer and British, is with the heliograph—an 
instrument that the Boers described as ‘‘a 
shaving-glass on a tripod.” There seems to 
be little else to the instrument, but in range, 
effectiveness, and portability no modern in- 
vention equals it. The ‘‘ helio,” as it is called 
in army parlance, can be carried almost as 
easily as an ordinary army rifle, and it can be 
set up and adjusted as quickly as a hand- 
camera, The range of the “ helio” is enor- 
mous in countries where the atmosphere is 
clear and the sun strong. These two condi- 
tions prevail in South Africa to a remarkable 
degree, and in consequence the success of 
= little instrument has been great from the 

rst. 

This was known to the British before the 
present army was despatched there, and 
Ladysmith and the other towns had plenty 
of the apparatuses for use. When the English 





army campaigned there in 1883-5 the helio- | 


graphic service was established from the | 


Orange River to Molopole, a distance of 429 
miles. There were twenty-nine stations be- 
tween these two points, the distance between 
two of which was forty-two miles. Notwith- 
standing this great number of stations, mes- 
sages were delivered over the whole length 
of the line within half.an hour after they were 
first received. At one time fifty-two words 
were signalled in this way 110 miles within 
thirty-five minutes after the first operator 
received them. The highest record reached 
in that campaign was the transmission in a 
single day of 3048 words. 

The ‘* helio” oy | follows the sun and 
reflects its rays on a distant station, where it 
can be read by those in charge, while an ene- 
my stationed only a few rods off can see no 
sigus of the signalling rays. This invisibility 
of the rays to all except those right by the 
receiving station is one of the excellent points 
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in favor of the ‘‘ helio.” There is a little 
mechanism to give the proper vertical and 
horizontal movement to the glass so that it 
can follow the sun throughout its course, 
and then a key fitted to the back of the mir- 
ror produces the dot and dash flashes on the 
distant point. ; 

In Egypt the “ helio” partly failed because 
of climatic conditions. One of these was the 
pune of the mirage, which interfered 
continually with the rays, and another was 
that the country was so flat it was difficult 
to find stations higii enough to send and 
receive the messages. Nevertheless, when 
Candahar was besieged and cut off from the 
rest of the world in 1880, it was the helio- 
graph which first announced to the garrison 
the approach of the relieving column forty 
eight miles distant. When the “ helio” an- 
nounced the welcome news the garrison was 
worn out and discouraged, and the officers 
were nearly overcome by the welcome mes- 
gage flashed out of the hazy atmosphere 
The message was received through an atmos- 
phere so hazy that telescopes were unable to 
pierce it. 


Steamships and the 
Paris Exposition 


F the South-African war does not end 
before spring, which from the present 
outlook seems doubtful, the ocean ac 
commodation to the Paris Exposition 
will be seriously affected. It was esti- 
mated early in the fall that a great 

number of extra steamers would be chartere: 
by the different companies for summer se: 
vice to accommodate the crowds that would 


| cross the ocean; but instead of — able to 
€ 


increase their fleets, except by the few new 
steamers in the course of construction, some 


| of the lines have been forced to reduce their 


ordinary service. The Cunard line has six 


| of its steamers in the employ of the British 
| government, and the White Star line three, 


including the big Majestic, with her cabin 
capacity of 440; and while the companies 
have hoped that these vessels would be re- 
turned to them before spring, there is little 
likelihood of it. There is no prospect of 
adding to the fleet, for there is not a steamer 
upon the high seas to-day for sale or to 
charter. The British government stands 
ready to take any steamer of any carrying 
capacity for transport service in her war in 
the Transvaal. She has-a fleet now of over 
one hundred steamers engaged in transport- 
ing soldiers, mules, and munitions of war to 
South Africa. A dozen lines have been 
crippled by this sudden impressment of the 
ships for war purposes. 

Nearly every ove of the big steamship 
lines crossing the ocean has one or more 
new sleamers which will be finished in time 
for the spring rush, including the new big 
Potsdam, of the ‘Hoiland-American line to' 
Rotterdam, and the three new fast steamers 
of the French line, Za Savoie, La Lorraine, 
and L’ Aquitaine. These new boats will pear- 
ly or quite compensate for those withdrawn 
from the service for duty in South Africa; 
but they will pot make up for the loss of 
other steamers that the companies expected 
to charter. There are no idle steamers on 
the Pacific coast, because of the demand for 

transports for our own far-off provinces 
in the Philippines. 

In view of this situation, the transatlantic 
steamship companies have been figuring 
out the carrying capacity of their vessels 
The Hamburg-American line, with its 
fourteen big steamers, wil] have a com- 
fortable carrying capacity of about 5500 

ngers a month. The North German 
loyd, with seventeen vessels in the service, 
some of which will be withdrawn from the 
Mediterranean service, will accommodate 
some 4500 passengers a month. The Amer- 
ican line will send out two of its large 
steamers a week, and will be able to carry, 
at this rate, 3200 a month. It is estimated 
that the Cunard will be able to carry 2500 
and the White Star 1900 a month, even with- 
out the return of any of their ships from 
South Africa. The French line can accom- 
modate 2400, the Holland-American 1950, 
and the Atlantic Transport 1250 per month, 
This will make a grand total of 28,200 pas- 
sengers per month; but as there are many 
other minor lines crossing from various 
points, the number of tourists that can visit 
the Paris Exposition could be easily esti 
mated at more thar 560,000 per month 
Nearly all of the first-class lines have re- 
ceived enough applicants to fill all their 
steamers until the ist of August. A good 
part of those who delayed booking until late 
will have to secure what accommodations 
they cap on the smaller steamers of the mi- 
nor lines, which take from ten to fourteen 
days to cross the ocean. 

Bene idea of the rush of Americans to the 
exposition can be gathered from these ad- 
vance figures, and it is the opinion of steam. 
ship agents that thousands of tourists will 
have to be turned away because of lack of 
steamship accommodation. ‘There is only 
one hope for these belated folk, and that is 
a y termination of the Transvaal! war. 
If hostilities should ‘terminate soon, it is 
possible that some of the released transport 
ships could reach this country in time to 
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The first number of “The Smart Set” will be published 
March 10th. It will contain a satire on New York society by 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor and Reginald de Koven. 

The assistant-title ‘‘A Magazine of Cleverness,” suggests the aims of ‘* The Smart 
Set.” It will appeal to everyone who is willing to be interested and entertained. 

Each number of ‘‘ The Smart Set” will contain a novel of considerable length, sev- 
eral shorter stories and story-articles, poems and other entertaining matter. 

There will be 160 pages of reading matter in each issue. ‘“ The Smart Set” will be 
handsomely printed on the best paper. 

The object of ‘*The Smart Set” will be, not to publish the work of well-known 
writers, but to publish work that will make the writers well known; at the same time 
work by well-known writers will appear in ‘‘ The Smart Set.” 

‘“The Smart Set’ will be a decided departure from the practically stereotyped char- 
acter of current magazines. Get the first number and you will understand what this 
means. . 

Unlike other magazines ‘* The Smart Set” will contain no editorial comment. 

A list of prizes for contributions, to the extent of $5,000.00 cash, will 
be announced in the fipgt musmber of ‘‘The Smart Set.” Clever writers should 

see this prize list. 
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